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SALVATION IRRESPECTIVE OF CHARACTER. 

An article, under the caption above given, ap- 
peared in the ** Trumpet” of Aug. 18, over the 
signatore of H. B. It is written in the usual 
style of perspicuity and directness which char- 
acterize the productions of its venerable author. 
It was, manifestly, designed to bear epon, and to 
settle the controverted point now at issue between 
Universalists and Unitarians ; also between the 
two wings of the former denomination ; the ultras 





and the moderates. ‘The latter have much sym-| 
pathy with the Unitarians; not so, however, 
with the former. H. B. commences with the 
allegation of a serious charge against the oppo- 
nents of ultra Universalists, who represent these 
as holding and teaching that all men will be| 
saved whether they repent or not; whether they 
become holy or not. This objection H. B. shows | 
to be unjust an¢ even absurd from the consider- 


is preposterous, The plain fact of the case is, 
that the rewaids—the conseque of holiness 
and of sin are not,in the Bible,limited to either the 
present or the future state. They so run from 
the one into the other, that in many cases itis not 
easy—nor perhaps possible—to distiaguish them. 
It is very difficult to ascertain whether the New 
Jerusalem, described in Rev. xxi aod xxii, be 
on earth oron heaven. Do you say, it is on earth? 
how then can it be that there should be ‘* no 
night there,’”’ no need of sun, moon or candle? 
Or do you say it isin heaven? how then could 
it come down from heaven? And how can the 
kings and nations of the earth bring their honor 
and their glory into it? 

The main question at issue ‘is, as we have al- 
ready said, this—How do men become holy! 
In the way of order or otherwice* And where 
and when do they obtain huliness! The ultra 
Universalists say—at death and the resurrection ; 
that then there will be a great change, both 
physical and moral—the change, or one like 
it, deseribed thus by the apostle ; ‘* we shal] all 
be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, at the last trump; for the trumpet shall 
sound and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed. Ultra Universalists 
hold that in this manner souls are fitted for heav- 
en; that by being the subjects of death and the 
resurrection they are cleansed, converted, regen- 
erated, born of God, sanctified, made meet for the 
inheritance which fadeth not away. ‘Though a 
man have lived a worldly life and practised only 
just so mach of morality and religion as was 
promotive of his temporal interest and enjoy- 
ment; yea, though he have been selfish, cove- 





ation that salvation itself consists in being sepa- | tous, dishonest, sypocritical, licentious aod abom- 


rated and cleansed from sin. All this is very 
well; perfectly clear. But unfortunately this 
is not the point in controversy. All patties are 
agreed on this question. The main 
different one, and H. B. has * dodged the ques- 


tion.” It is not whether men must become holy 


in being saved, but how, where, when become | 
holy? Is it im the way of order, as all other | 
things in all the works of God, or is it special, 
sudden, miraculous, and effected ab-eatra, not 
ab-intva't There 1s a discermble and known 
order in all the works of God. Creatures and | 
things become what they are by a certain pro- | 


All changes in 





cess of tendencies and means. 

them are effected by the mutual action and re- | 
action of forces both from without and from | 
within. A shrub becomes a tree by growing. | 
And growth takes place through the conjoint) 
agency of tendencies both within the tree and | 
without it. The outward tendencies alone are 
insufficient. The shrub will never become a} 
tree unless by its own inward action it grows to 
be one. It will never be changed—from being | 
a shrub to being a tree, suddenly, miraculously, 
at once, and wholly by external forces. That is| 
not the erder of God’s work. Nor will a man 
ever become learned, methodical, regular, and | 
dexterous, without his own efforts. God will | 
not make him such by causing him to undergo a 


| 


special, sudden, mirsculous change. This is| 
not the order of God’s work. ‘The known fact | 
is that men form their own character. And they 


form it gradually, naturally, by a process and 
course of means. God has given them the| 
faculties and the opportunities of forming a good 
character, and men mast employ and use them, | 
or suffer the inevitable consequences of neglect. | 

What aoes our observation upon mankind 
and our own experience teach us on this sub- | 
ject? Is it not this; that when a person eer 
from the condition of youth to that of manhoed, | 
he carries into the latter condition just what he | 
has made himself in the former condition? If he 
have passed his youth in being docile, studious, | 
sober and moral, he goes into the condition of | 
manhood with incomparably better advantages | 
than the person who has passed his youth in ir- 
regularity, stubbornness and excessive indulgen- 
ces. In like manner a well spent manhood pre-| 
pares @ person to pass into the condition of old | 
age, carrying with him the knowledge, the vir- 
tuous habits, and the moral disciplice, he has 
acquired in early youth and ripe m&inhood. How | 
then does a man pass into the spirit-world! 
Does he carry with him his knuwledge, his men- 
tal habits, his moral character? * Or does he 
leave them all behind? Do the enlightened and 
the ignorant, the virtuous and vicious, all start 
on the same level when they begin their course 
in the spirit world? The ultra Universalists 
say that they do. H. B, has said, in former ar- 
ticles of the Trumpet, that the Scriptures teach 
nothing to the contrary. And in the present ar- 
ticle he takes his stand on the passage, ‘ the 
righteous shall be recompensed in the earth; 
much more the ungodly and the sinner.’ He 
understands it to say, in the earth only. He re-| 
pudiates the idea that the present life is a state 
of probatron for the future life, in the sense that 
youth is a probation for manhood; that men in 
this futare state do not reap the consequences 0 
their manner of life ia th s world, as old men reap 
the consequences of their past manner of life. 
The reaping of consequences is all that can prob- 
ably be intended and understoud by the rewards 
of righteousness an¢ iniquity. Ultra Universal- 
ists allege thatthe Scriptures are totally silent 
on the subject of consequences in the future state 
resulting from conduct here on earth. But is 
this a fact? When our Saviour said to his dis- 
ciples, ‘ Blessed are ye when men shall perse- 
cute you [for righteoueness’ sake) for great is 
your reward in heaven, did He cot extend the 
consequences of earthly scenes to the future 
state? Is not heaven a different locality from 
earth? {nthe Lord’s prayer we are taught to| 
say, ‘thy kingdom come, thy will be done in| 
earth as it is in heaven.’ What significance car. 
there be in these petitions, if heaven be not a 
different locality from eartht The kingdom of 
heaven, or what is called the kingdom of God, 
is, or will be when it comes, on earth, but heav- 
en itself is not on earth, but in the firmament. 
We mean to say that the saints of olden time 
so believed. ‘‘And God called the firmament 
heaven,” Gen, I, 8. Aod when our Saviour 
said, “ thou shalt be recompensed at the resur- 
rection of the just,’’ did he mean 1ecompensed 
on earth? And when St.Paul, speaking of those 
who, by patient continuance in Well doing, seek 
for honor and immortality, declares that they 
shall be rewarded with eternal life, does he in- 
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end that it shall be here on earth! The thought 


inable, yet death will cleanse him from all his 
stains, and the resurrection will invest him with 
all the garments of righteousness. Do you be- 


iss0€ 18 8) lieve that Jesus Christ taught this doctrine, or 


that He had it in His heart, when He enjoined, 
‘* Strive to enter the strait gate; seek first the 
righteousness of the kingdom of God ; ‘‘ lay up 
your treasure in heaven ;"’ ** for what isa man 
profitted by gaining the whole world,but Joosing 
himself and becoming a cast-away !”’ ‘Labor not 
for the meat which perisheth, but for the meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life.’ And 
the aposile, when he declared, ‘‘ as a man sow- 
eth so shall he also reap ;’’ ‘** He that soweth 
to the flesh, shall reap corruption, but he that 
soweth to the spirit shall reap everlasting life?’ 
Do noi the consequences, specified in these pas- 
sages, extend beyond the sphere of this present 
mortal life? 

H. B. seems to admit that if Universalists did 
teach, as their opponerts represent; teach that 
all men would be saved whether holy or auho- 
ly, then their doctrine would have a Jicentious 
tendency. But what is the important difference 
in this respect, between the doctrine that they 
will be saved, being holy or unholy, and that 
which teaches that the requisite huliness will 


’ 


|come to them, whether they seek it, and learn it 


or not; that they shali become invested with it 
though they never seek and strive to attain it? 
Is not the latter of these doctrines as soft a pil- 
jow for careless sinners to rest themselves upon, 
as the former? Who of them would give much 
to have his choice of the two! 

When H. B. puts the question, “ if the right- 
eousness and the sin of the present life are to be 
respectively rewarded in the future state, then, 
of course, must not the righteousness and the sin 
of that state be rewarded in a second future state, 
could he think that this conclusion was a legit- 
imate inference’ Did he ever know a man, or 
even hear of one, who held the doctrine that 
no deeds, either good or evil, were punished or 
rewarded in the present life? We never did, 
nor do we believe there is such a man on the 
face of the earth. Some of the consequences of 
sobriety on the one hand, and of irregularity on 
the other, come upon youth immediately while 
they are in this state of youth, other and further 
consequences come in manhood and old age. 
The consequences are not confined to that period 
of life in which the transgressions were commit- 
ted or the obedience rendered. 

One question further and we] have done. If 
our Orthodox brethren have gone to an unrea- 
sonable extreme in referting so much of retribu- 
tion to the future state, have not our ultra Uni- 
versalist brethren goue full as widely to the op- 
posite extreme, in confining all retribution to the 
present life! 3 








THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 

In the Prespyterian, of July 28th, a corres- 
pondent bears testimony on various points con- 
nected with this Theological School, which we 
constdet very valuable and important, especially 
as coming from suchaquarter. We shall leave 
out the writer’s misrepresentations of the faith of 
Unitarian Christians, and o the features of in- 
struction made prominent in the Institution, — 
The first portion of the communication dwells on 
the local advantages of the School, and bears 
tribute to the talents, and attainments, and zeal 
of the professors, and the facilities already accu- 
mulated to prepare young men for the ministry, 


Ii: may not be known to the greater number of 
your readers that a Unitarian Theological School 
is now, and for several years has been, in oper- 
ation in Meadville, Pennsylvania. The follow- 
ing facts relative to it may not be uninteresting. 

Meadville is the county seat of Crawford coun- 
ty, and contains a population of about 2500 in- 
habitants. It is delightfully located on French 
Creek, un the main road from Erie to Pittsburg, 
37 miles from the former place, and 90 miles 
fiom the latter, with both of which places there 
is also a communication by means of the Erie ex- 
tension of the Pennsylvania canal. There is a 
convenient and ready access to it from the valleys 
of the lakes and of the Ohio, and probably no 
place could easily be found more favourable as 
the seat of an Institution of learning, designed to 
exert & commanding influence over an extensive 
region of country. A eollege, now under the 
patronage of the Pittsourg and Erie Conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, has been es- 
tablished here for about thirty years. During 
much of that time, however, it has been closed, 
owing to want of encouragement, arising from 
short-sighted policy of opposition on the ‘party 
chiefly of Presbyterians, who, by a different po- 
licy, might now have had it, as formerly it was, 
mainly under their control, and through it be ex- 
ercising a wide and healthful power. It contains 
a library of more than 8000 volumes, many of 
them being rare and valuable. At the present 
time it is in successful operation, and appears to 
be on the way to prosperity. 
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At the time when our church was looking for 
a site for itis Western Theological Seminary, 
now located at Allegheny, Meadville was sug- 
gested to the committee on that subject, and a 
sufficient and well-adapted body of land was 
fieely offered The suggestion and offer were 
rejected, and the writer of this article thinks the 
rejection was a mistake. 

So much by way of introduction. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal church having secured the col- 
lege under their control, the Unitarians have 
secured tq themselves the advantages this place 
holds out for a Theological School. 2 

Passing by the rise and progress of Unitarian- 
ism in this region, it may be sufficient to con- 
fine attention to their school. ‘* The Meadville 
Theological School ’* has been in operation five 
yeas. It has four Professors, viz. 

Rev. Rafas Stebbins, Professor of Hebrew 
Literature, Systematic Theology and Sacred 
Rhetoric. Protessor Stebbins also gives in- 
struction in the evidences of Natural and Reveal- 
ed Religion, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and 
Elocution, 

Rev. Frederic Huidekoper, Professor of Her- 
meneutics, New Testament Interpretation and 
Literature, and Ecclesiastical History. Pro- 
fessor Huidekoper also gives instruction in 
Greek, Latin, and German. 

Rev. George W. Hosmer, Professor of Pas- 
toral Care. 

Elder David Millard, Professor of Biblical 
Antiquities and Sacred Geography. 

Of these gentlemen, the former two are per- 
manently resident in Meadville—the latter two 
visit the School for a few weeks during the 
year and deliver lectures. 

Professor Stebbins, in addition to his location 
as Professor, has been the pastor of the Unita- 
rian congregation in this place since the school 
was organized. He has recently given up his 
pastoral duties and the congregation is now look- 
ing out for another pastor, who will also bea 
member of the Board of Instructors of the School, 
which will give them three resident Professors. 

Connected with the school is a valuable libra- 
ry of 3700 volumes, exclusive of 1200 vols. of 
Text Books, and 2500 vols. of works in Theol- 
ogy and General Literature in private libraries, 
to which the Students have aecess—in all 7400 
vols. (Add to these the more than 8000 vols. 
in the College Library, ane the number of vols. 
amounts, including the Libraries of the Literary 


Societies of the College, to not less than 16,000 | 


vols. Exclude the private libraries to which 
the Students of the [heological School are af 
forded free access, and the two [nstitutions con- 
tain 13,500 volumes.) 

The nomber of students during the year lately 
expired was twenty-five, (about the average 
number for the last two or three years) of whom 
five completed their course of three years. 

‘The Professors in this Institution are gentle- 
men of ability and extensive acquirements in 


The array of talent, attainment, and zeal they 
present is imposing, and to evangelical doctrine 
formidable. 
and social walks, and literary and scientific cir- 
cles of life, they are estimable. 

The salary of the Professors, it is believed, is 


secured to them beyond reasonable contingen- | 
One of them—a gentleman of wealih—| 
| gives all his time and services free of compensa- | 


cies. 


tion, besides aiding liberally the temporal inter- 
ests of the school by contributions from his pri- 
vate resources. As yet they have no buildings 
erected. A small edifice, parchased for tempo- 
rary use, has thus far been found sufficient for 
their accommodation. It i6 understood, how- 
ever, that they contemplate the erection ot build- 


| ings at no distant day, which will correspond 
| with their pretensions and views, and these ure 


not small. 

The writer next presents some extracts from 
the Curistian InquiReR, commending the 
School to the support of Unitarian Christians. 
Says the Inquirer :— 


“Among all the missionary plans that could 
employ the attention and energy of the friends of 
liberal Christianity, we can conceive of none so 
entirely worthy of generous and efficient support, 
as the opening of a fountain of missionaries, on 
the very borders of the territory we so much de- 
sire to water with the truth.” 

‘The Meadville Theological School is fitted, 
with proper support, to do just what we waot. 
If it did not exist, it would be just what most 
would see ought to be created.” 

‘*Here is a Theological School, commanding 
the talents and energies of men eminently fitted 
to preside over its spiritual, educational, and 
temporal interests, in actual operation, already 
out-stripping the Cambridge School in numbers, 
situated on the very bo:ders of the West. Con- 
ducted upon principles of the strictest economy, 
in which al] expenses are 1educed to the most 
marvellous tenuity. A school attracting from 
the working classes, from the ranks of the smal! 
farmers, and the mechanical trades, and from 
among the poor, those by nature and grace call- 
ed to the minisiry of Christ. Is not this just 
wiat we need?” 

‘*The Meadville School ought to have the im- 
mediate, earnest, universal attention and support 
of all the friends of our cause.””  ‘*The cause of 
liberal Christianity owes at least fifty thousand 
dollars to the Meadville Schoo]. Nowhere could 
it be invested so safely, se productively.’’ ‘Ik 
has turned out during the last five years a goodly 
number of earnest and efficient ministers of our 
faith, admirably fitted to labour in the most diffi- 
cult fields of religious enterprise.” ‘*We trust 
these things will not be forgotten when the pub- 
lic is invited, as it will be, we trust ere long, to 
plave the Meadville Theological School beyond 
the reach of downfall, doubt, or deficient resour- 
ces.” 

The article concludes with testimony to the 
adaptation of the instruction to accomplish the 
objects of the school ,and to the activity and devot- 
edness as well of its etudents as instructers, and 
to its existence and influenze as a serious reality. 
We hope the endowmen, mentioned with so 


much confidence, will also prove a “reality.” 


‘the foregoing extracts give a very clear idea 
of the special object of this school. Its course 
of instruction and training is adapted to its ob- 
ject. The students are encouraged to be very 
zealous, and they are so, by means of lecturing, 
visiting families, forming Sabbath schools, and 
teaching in them, distributing books and tracts, 
&e. By a system of colportage which they 
have adopted, they put into circulation a jarge 
number of such books and tracts—nnt less, pro- 
bably, than from six to eight hundred dollats’ 
worth aooually in the county. Hundreds of co- 
pies of the works of Channing have been circu- 
lated. A colporteur is kept in constant employ- 
ment; besides which, the efforts of the students, 
as they can find time, are directed in the same, 
ora similar way. 

Much more might be added in the way of 
giving facts respecting the Institution, but this 
communication is, perhaps, already too long. 
Let it suffice to say, that the existence of the 
Meadville Theological School is well worthy to 
be considered, by evangelical Christians, as a 
serions reality; and is deemed by the Unitarians 
an important reality, and is hailed by them with 
pleasure, aud supported with liberality, and 
doubtless will soon be handsomely endowed 
By means of donations aod purchases, they 
make yearly additions to their library, or have 
heretofore done so, of from five to six hundred 
volumes. The School is probably destined to 
put forth a dangerous influence, that will demand 
on little measure of counteracting zeal, wisdom, 


and exertion. 


Ia whatsoever adorns the private | 


[From the Portland Advertiser.) 
HON- STEPHEN LONGPELLOW. 


Died in this city, Aug. 3, Hon, SrerHEn 
LonoreLiow, aged 73. 

Mr. L. was for many years at the head of the 
Cumberland Bar; and after the removal of Chief 
Justice Mellen to the Supreme Court in 1820, 
and Chief Justiee Whitman in 1822 to the Com- 
mon Pleas, the able and successful leader in the 
practice there. He was born in Gorham, March 
23, 1776, to which place his father and grandfa- 
ther, both of the same name with himself, 
moved, after the destruction of Portland in Oc- 
tober, 1775. Heentered Harvard College at the 
age of 18, and passed throagh his studies there 
with faithfulness, earning the reputation of a 
good scholar, and as one of his classmates re- 
cently told us, taking a high position, both with 
his fellow stadents and the government, for in- 
tegrity of purpose, sound judgment and amiable- 
ness of deportment, traits which hecarried thro’ 
life. He took his degree in 1798, by the side of 
Dr. Channing, Judge Story, Sydney Willard, 
Dr. Tuckerman, and other distinguished per- 
sons, of whom, in a class of 48, but 17 are now 
living. He immediately entered on the study of 
law, with Salmon Chase, was admitted to prac- 
tice at the Cumberland Bar in 1801, and estab- 
lished himself at Portland, 

In 1822 he was elected a member of Con- 
gress; but he was not fond of politcal life: he 
was devoted to his profession with the passion of 
a first love, and there songht and found his fame, 
the perpetual record of which remains in the first 
16 volumes of the Maine reports, extending over 
a period of 30 years. In 1828 he received from 
Bowdoin College the well aeserved degree of 
Docior of Laws. 

in his domestic relations, Mr. Longfellow was 
as much distinguished as in his public services, 
In January, 1804, he married Zilphah, a daugh- 
ter of Gen. Wadsworth, with whem he has 
lived in uninterrupted happiness for more than 
45 years, and by whom he has had eight chil- 
dren, four sons and four daughters, some of 
whom are not unknown to fame, and of whom 
the four sons and two daughters, with their mo- 
ther, still survive. Inall the relations of private 
life, Mr. Longfellow was a model man; kind aud 
affectionate in bis family, uniformly courieous 
ty all, ready with bis services and money when- 
ever they were required, or a good work was to 
be done, for more than 40 years an efficient offi- 
| cer in the Portland Benevolent Society, and ma- 
|ny years an exemplary member of the First 
| Church. A life so adorned with good deeds, 
; and filled with useful services, cannot have been 
} spent in vain, and cannot be withdrawn from 
| worldly observation, without a shock to the 
| community which has been blessed by it. 
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COMMENCEMENT AT BURLINGTON. 


| Literature and Scholarship.—Among the Unita-| President Smith.—Rev. Dr. Poor's disposal of 
|rians of the country they take a high position. | 


one-third of the American ministers.—Com- 
mencement.—Novmination of Professor Meach- 
| am of Middlebury College \o Congress. 


[Abridged from the Correspondence of the Christian 
Mirror } 


Yesterday (July 29,) on the Sabbata in the 
afternoon, Rev. Wortruincton Situ, D. D., 
President elect, gave a sermon before the Grad- 
uating Class and a very crowded audience iu 
| the Cungregastional Church. The object of the 
| President elect io his sermon was to show thai 
| every age must produce its own great men aud 
| benefaciors, and that educated young men, as 

well as all others, must live and work for their 
| day and generation ; for they must be laid unto 
i their fathers and see corruption. The shades 
jof evening will gather round their paths aud 
they can work here no more. His remarks to 
the Ciass, at the close of his sermon, were hap- 
pily conceived and eloquently expressed. 

Monday evening following, the celebration of 
the ** Society of Religious loquiry”’ took place, 
and the Rev. E. Cutler of Waterford, Vt., gave 
the address. His subject was education in its 
largest, most Jiberal sense, intellectual, moral, 
sucial and religious. 

The prayer on this occasion was offered oy 
Rev. Dr. Poor, wh» went out from this country 
as a missionary more than thirty years ago. He 
has recently returned from the island of Ceylon. 
He gave two addresses here on the subject of 
missions, describing the churches on the Island 
and the character of the Hindoos among whum 
he has been laboring for so many years. He is 
a very iuteresting old yentleman and strongly 
imbued with the missionary spirit. He scolds 
suinewhat because the evangelical churches in 
this country are not better united. He thinks 
one third at jeast of the preachers here ought to 
be drawn off and seat among the heatnen of 
India. ‘Chere are many peculiarities about him 
which may not find a very hearty response 
among our people, who will have their separate 
societies and favorite preachers. “ Only laok at 
it!’? he says, ‘‘ inthe north of the Island of 
Ceylou where I am located, | have tweuty thou- 
sand to look after, and here every town which 
has a population of twelve or fifteen hundred 
must have three or four sucieties and support as 
many preachers. It is a shocking waste of 
funds when there are hundreds of millions in the 
East perishing for lack of vision’ The above 
is a specimen of his views. He would have all 
the evangelical churches in each town come to- 
gether and unite, having one preacher aud wor- 
shipping in one house, unless the town happens 
to be a large one, and containing more church 
meinbers than one would hold, I'm thiuking he 
will have a task quite as easy to convert all the 
Hindoos as to persuade our people to the adop- 
tion of his plans and notions. But the good old 
man is in earnest, and full of zeal in the cause 
of which he has so long been struggling. 

Tuesday forenoon, President Smith took the 
oath of office and gave an aderess on the occa- 
sion replete with deep thoughts expressed in 
fine language. He says Christianity is the em- 
bodymeut of all education, being found no less 
in our school houses than in the pulpits, giving 
life and energy to all our Institattons and enter- 
ing deeply into educational as well as ecclesias- 
tical polity. His inductiou into office was very 
simple and entirely free from all ostentation or 
display. 

lu the afternoon the orator for the “ Literary 
Societies’’ did not make his appearance through 
a mistake in the notice given him,as some allege, 
and so the ‘‘Associate Alumni’? went on with 
their celebration. —An address was given by C. 
F. Davey, Esq., of this town. His object was 
to show that humao character is not tashioned 
or formed by the institutions of a country, and 
that men.too often mistake condition for cause. 
The Poem by Mr. Withington, of Boston, was 
as beautiful as a butterfly’s wing; but | confess 
[ cannot tell mach about it. se 

In the evening there was an exhibition of the 
Junior Class, on which occasion, twelve young 
men ** spoke in public on the stage.” They ac- 
quitted themselves very handsomely, and exhib- 
ited good proof that they had been well trained. 
The moonlit evening called out a larger audience 
than on either previous occasion. 

Wednesday the 6th, procession moved from 
the College at half-past nine, and reached the 
Charch about ten, A. M. Twenty-six young 
men received their diplomas, sixteen of whom 
took parts and conducted themselves upon the 
stage in very good style. Agreeably to ancient 
usuages here and elsewhere, the President, on 
giving the diplomas, spoke in the Latin lan- 
guage, but he wore no three cornered cap nor 
other articles of dress to distinguish him from 
other dignitaries upon the stage. There were 
several honorary degrees conferred, and among 
them, that of Doctor of Laws upon the Hon. 
Jacob Callomore, Post master General. 

On the same day the Whigs held a District 
Convention to nominate a candidate for Con- 
gress, in place of the Hon. Mr. Marsh, who has 








received a foreign mission to Constantinople. 
James Meacham of Middlebury has received the 
nomination. He is a Congregational Clergy- 
man, Professor in Middlebury College, an able, 
sharp, adroit, stump orator and a sound whig; 
four qualifications which, no doubt, will ensure 
his election. 





GALLOWS SCENES AND CONVERSIONS. 


The Christian Advocate and Journal, the Nor- 
thern Methodist organ, has the following account 
from its Baltimore correspondent, of the late 
Hanging in that city : 

“On Friday, Conrad Vender was executed in 
the jail-yard of this city, in the presence of the 
rabble, who always constitute the Witnesses of 
these fearful scenes. Certainly it would be wise 
to restrict these exhibitions to a small and care- 
fully selected company of spectators. It would 
seem sufficient to insure the execution of the 
sentence, and the security of the citizens, and it 
would also have a wholesome effect in several 
respects, if the law should require that the Judg- 
es of the court who sentenced, the Jury who 
condemned, and the witnesses wo testified for 
the prosecution, together with the magistrates of 
the city or county, should be present at the ex- 
ecution, and that all other persons should be ex- 
cluded, 

_ “Te religious ceremonies on this sad occa- 
sion were such as to shock the sensibilities of 
every well balanced Christian mind. It has be- 
come 80 universal in such cases for the criminal, 
however desperate his previous wickedness, to 
be converted, at least long enough before execu- 
tion to make his anticipations of heaven a part of 
his dying speech and confession, that we can 
hardly object to it in the present instance; but 
we were oot prepared for a solemn sacerdotal 
procession, with Vender in the midst, pacing to 
the gallows with the triumphant song of **A 
Home in Heaven.’ Surely if this cold-blooded 
murderer had deen a saint of the vlden time, 
about to finish the fight of faith by a glorious 
martyrdom, there could have been no fitter mode 
of conducting him to the stake. 

“Vender was a German, only (we believe) 23 
years of age, ot fine appearance, and uncommon 
intelligence, Thrown upon the world without 
any moral instruction, he soon became a reckless 
desperado, and after having already served sev- 
eral years in the Penuentiary, he deliberately 
robbed and murdered an old lady whom he acei- 
dentally met, by knocking out her brains with a 
stone. Of course he pleaded insanity, but this 
plea proving abortive before the Jury, he made 
the experiment of affecting madness after his 
condemnation, in the hope of obtaining a respite 
from the Governor of the State. A few weeks 
before the time appointed for the execution, be- 
ing informed that this trick would not succeed, 
he admitted the clergymen to his cell, and set 
about ‘preparing for death’ As usual, he was 
soon converted; walked to the gallows with 
composure; exulted in the prospect of heaven; 
and was hanged in the odor of sanctity. His 
confession is an ingenious ex parte defense of his | 
conduct, evidently untrue as to the terrible crime | 
for which he died, and with as little evidence of | 
remorse as it was possible to exhibit in an insira- 
ment intended to elicit sympathy.” 











“IN THE MOUNT OF THE LORD IT SHALL} 
BE SEEN.’’ 


The Churchman, having asked some very point- | 
ed and significant questions, touching the bene- 
voleuce and enterprise of American churchmen, 


relates a touching anecdote of Bishop Chase, | 


which illustrates the promise that in moments of 
the most pressing exigency, relief shall come to 
the Christian in the discharge of bis duty. 
“Why was the first Bishop of Ohio, after 
having entered upon the work of founding a col- 
lege in his diocese, with suitable provision for 
theological education,and he had called for help, 
almost in vain, from the churches in these United 
States, compelled to turn his attention elsewhere? 
Why was he obliged to cross the Atlantic, to 
solicit aid from the mother Church of England? 
Why, even since he entered upon a similar 
work, in the diocese of Illinois, has he been 
obliged to sow in tears and fears; filling the land 
with sad lamentations, because of his cruel des- 
titution? He gave himeelf to the church, and 
to the cause of Christian education within the 
chorch, in his youth, and now in his old age, as 


with Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, then recent- 
ly settled in his native town; was “approved ”” 
by the ** Boston Association,’ Feb, 22d, 1796, 
and preached for the first time at Dorchester, 
March 6th, 1796. Having preached in several 
places, and filled for nearly four months a tutor- 
ship in Harvard College, he received an unani- 
fous Invitation, which he accepted, to become 
the Pastor of the First Charch in’ Brookline, 
Mass., as the successor of Rev. Joseph Jackson, 
and was ordained March 15th, 1797. Oct. 31st, 
1768, he was married to Abigail Lowell, of. 
Medway, one of his pupils at the Academy. 
She died, July 2d, 1800, Jeaving an infant sen, 
who survived his mother only two years. Dr. 
Pierce was married again, May 6ih, 1802, to 
Lucey Tappan, of Northampton, who is now left 
his widow, after an union of the utmost harmony 
and - affection extending through forty-seven 
years. They have had ten children, all but one 
of whom—-a son—are still living. Dr. Pierce 
was the sole pastor of his church for half a cen- 
tury ; and the interesting * Jubilee’’ when he 
completed the fiftieth year from the day of his 
ordination—celebrated March 15th, 1847—will 
be remembered by the many whose privilege it 
was to be present and listen to the hale, hearty, 
and cheerful clergyman, showing in his seventy- 
fourth year the vigor of youth, For thirty-one 
years of his ministry, the First Church was the 
only church in Brookline, and he was pastor of 
the whole town. Dr. Pierce was for fifty-two 
years a member of the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion of Congregational Ministers, and for :en 
years its scribe. For thirty years he belonged 
to the Massachusetts Charitable Society, and, of 
course, during the whole of his ministerial ea- 
reer, one of the ‘* Boston Association,” whose 
meetings he rarely missed. For thirty-three 
years he was Secretary to the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College. For several years he 
was President of the Massachusetts Bible So- 
ciety, and a faithful officer or active member of 
namerous other associations of a liverary or phi- 
lanthropic character. He served on the School 
Committee during his whole ministry. He was 
among the very earliest advocates of temperance, 
and to the last of his days of activity, known of 
all for the zeal and courage with which, in pub- 
lic and in private, he maintained, by speech and 
example, the doctrine of “total abstinence.” 

_ He officiated on various public occasions ; and 
in January of the current year, he delivered the 
‘election sermon,” as it is cailed, before the 
Exeentive and the Legislature of the State. 
This discourse, with several other of his ad- 
dresses, mostly statistical and historical, has 
been published. 

Rev, Frederic N. Knapp was ordained as his 
colleague, Oct. 6ih, 1847. But though thus re- 
lieved in a great measure from the care of his 
own pulpit, he continued to preach, with una- 
bated strength, for many of his brethren, and to 
take part in various meetings, uutil the last 
spring. 

PersonaL Appearance anp Hagsirs. 

Dr. Pierce was a tall, Jarge framed man, with 
a mild, open countenance, beaming with cheer- 
fulness and benignity. His hair very early be- 
came almost white, and gave him an appearance 
of venerableness long hefare ho membered years 
sufficient to justify the epithet. He enjoyed in 
youth and manhood, notwithstanding in infancy 
he was a feeble child, almost uninterrupted 
health; he remarked to the writer, during his 
last sickness, ‘* that for nearly forty years he 
had not known what it was to have a physical 
infirmity worth naming.” During his long min- 
istry, he was kept from his pulpit only thirteen 
Sundays. In the spring of 1805 he was seized 
with a rheumatic fever, which confined him sev- 
| eral weeks; and it is a curious fact, that the 
| celebrated Joseph Stevens Buckminster was ill 
at the same time, that both returned to their re- 
spective desks the same Lord’s day, and 
preached from the same text, viz.: Psalm cxix. 
71. It was his invariable habit to rise early; 
in the winter, for two hours or more before 
breakfast, to saw and split his own wood, and 
in the summer to work in his vegetable garden. 
He was a grea: walker; frequently on his ex- 
changes going on foot, out and back, six or 
seven miles the same day, and without fatigue. 
He was ‘‘ temperate in all things,” invariably 
making his dinner, when at the most sumptuous 
aod varied entertainment, from one dish, and 
that, usually, the plainest on the table. His 
beverage, for twenty years or more, ‘vas cold 
water, tea, and coffee. Simple in his tastes, and 
of the strictest integrity, Dr. Pierce was an 





he measures the few remaining steps to the 
grave, why must he still bewail his work unac- 
complished, and his prayers unhzeded by Amer- 
ican churehmen?— What a stinging reproof was 
contained in a single incident, related by the 
Bishop 10 one of his late letters? The mail had 
arrived. His package of Jeters was brought to 
him. Ags he was wont, with mixed emotions of 
hope and fear, he began to open them and to 
read. Among the first, there was contained 
within it a bill for about $200, and payment was 
urged. ‘Tears obscured the aged seer’s eyes. 
The money was due; it ought to be paid; but 
the Bishop’s purse was empty. Cne only hope 
remained; it rested upon the rock which often 
had supported his sinking spirit. “The Lord 
reigneth.’ He proceeded to open the remaining 
letters. One among them beats a foreign mark. 
It was from England Being opened, it con- 
tained a draft for £50—enough to pay the pres- 
ent bill. Theery which brought that £50 from 
England, had been heard over the length and 
breadth of the American churches, but called 
forth no response, 





REY. JOHN PIERCE. D. D- 

The following excellent and deeply interest- 
ing account of this venerable divine, now no 
more present with us here on earth, is from the 
Boston Correspordent of the Christian Inquirer 
—whose very near relationship and Jong filial in- 
timacy with the deceased, had given him an op- 
portunity for knowing thoroughly his character, 
as he is abie to describe it worthily and admira- 
bly. The friends of Dr. Pierce will everywhere 
thank him for the filial tribute he has paid. 


The Rev. Jonn Pierce, D. D., Senior Pastor 
of the First Church in Brookline, Mass., was 
removed from this world, on Friday, 24th inst., 
at 11 1-2 A. M., having attained here the age 
of 76 years, 1 month, and 10 days. 

Dr. Pierce was born in Dorchester, Mass., 
about four miles fiom Boston, July 14th, 1773. 
He was the oldest of ten children, six of whom 
still survive. Hus father, a shoemaker, and an 
honest, intelligent, religious man, died December 
11th, 1833, aged 91 years, 2 months and 8 days. 
From earliest childhood, he cherished the desire 
to go to college and to become a minister—this 
desire being awakened, as he used to say, by 
hearing his parents, uncles and aunts, talk so 
incessantly of their brother, James Blake, a 
promising young clergyman, who died just after 
he began to preach. On leaving the school of 
the same maiden woman of whom his mother 
learned ta read, he commenced the study of 
Latin, and in 1789 entered Harvard College. 
He took a high rank in his class, and at gradua- 
ting (1793) delivered the second Engtish oration 
—the first being assigned to Judge (Charles) 
Jackson, the eminent jurist, still living. His 
whole college expenses amounted to $296 06— 
of which he had credit as a beneficiary for 
$102 56. 

On taking his second degree he pronounced 
the Latin valedictory oration. After quitting, 
Cambridge, he was for two years assistant pre- 
ceptor of the Academy in , Mass. He 


economist; brought up a large family, and laid 
up a portion every year, of an income never 
large, and at the commencement of his ministry 
amounting only to $400, and sixteen cords of 
wood, per annam; though it must not be for- 
gotien, that his people from time to time in- 
creased, until they more than doubled his sti- 
pend, and also showed their regard for their 
pastor, by generous gifis. With all his frugal- 
ity, however, he had no “love of money,” and 
there was nothing narrow about him; on the 
contrary, he was most liberal and hospitable. 
To show how little he cared for riches, we may 
state, that, with all his proper inyuisitiveness, 
there was one question he never asked, viz. : 
what was a minister’s sulary? and with all the 
tenacity of his memory there was one fact it very 
seldom kept, viz.: how much any preacher re- 
ceived for his services. On one occasion he was 
stiipt, by an unfortunate investment made for 
him, of almost all the propetty he possessed ; 
but to appearance the loss did nut disterb him 
for a moment, and it was months, we believe, 
before his nearest relations knew of it; showing 
that his heart was where his treasures were, 
and that these were not Jaid upon earth. He 
never was oppressed, with debt, and from the 
time of his second marriage, if not before, had, 
on the first day cf every year, a year’s salary 
and a year’s stock of wood on haad, to begin 
with. He purchased many books, subscribed 
for many periodicals, spread his simple table 
with abundance, and yet made both ends meet, 
and had something to spare. A faithful do- 
mestic, and a cooperating partner, however, 
must share with him the credit for economical 
management. He greatly loved music; was a 
fine singer himself, and enjoyed sacred tunes so 
much, that he would frequently, on exchanges, 
when he met with kindred tastes, spend the 
whole eveving, after preaching all day, guing 
through books of psalmody. Among the many 
attentions paid him auring his illness, few gave 
him sv much delight as the weekly visits to the 
parsonage, on Saturday evenings, of his beloved 
choir; “ his sweet psalmists of Iarael,” as he 
called them. Dr. Pierce’s 


Scuonarsuip AND Lirerary ATTAINMENTS, 


Were, for one who enjoyed no better early 
advantages, and belonged to the ‘Old School,” 
more than respectable. He made no preten- 
sions to learning ; and yet he had quite a cor- 
rect knowledge of the classics as studied in his 
day. He wrote with accuracy; and we doubt 
whether an instance of misspelling or wrong 
punctuation could be found in his numerous 
manuscript sermons. From boyhood he was 
fond of reading ; and with the best didactic, his- 


he kept himself well acquainted. He loved to 
read aloud ; and his family will long remem 
the many evenings, when his strong and manly 
voice gave them instruction or entertainment 
from some new book in that “dear old stody, 


hung round with innumerable sweet memories 


of the past. His mind was @ practical one— he 
had no taste for philosophical spenalotion.. 300 
wanting, perhaps, in depth of epee 4 
aginatiun. Bat, if not ao original thinker him- 
self, he appreciated the best thoughts of ay 
and if he collected from abroad coy ti - 
he generated within, he generally w how 
select the truest, and best, and most useful. In- | 





commenced (July, 1795) the study of theology, 


torical and bingreehien! literature of the times, + 


deed, we have sometimes thought that his 7ep- 
utation as a lover of facts, and his reverence for 
great writers who have become classic, together 
with the intense activity of his social natore, 
have concealed and so led to the underrating of 
his own talents and acquirements, which, as 
they were shown in good sense, sound and dis- 
criminating judgment of men and things, were 
by no means inferior or small. Of his preach- 
ing—paradoxical as it may sound—it may be 
safely said, had it been less scriptural or evan 
gelical in phraseology—a characteristic which 
came fiom his implicit faith in and profound rev- 
erence for the Bible—it would have been found 
more original and thoughtful than some may im- 
agine. We need not, however, dwell upon this 
point, for he was never ambitious of literary dis- 
tinction ; and certainly one of moral character 


Worthiness, can well spare the fame 

scholar, and wants not the praise of intel 

hen as acclaim of reverential respect. 
at : 


Mora ‘nv Reuiciovs Cua : 


Who could—who did observe and study it—so 
guileless, simple, pure, upright, consistent and 
humble, without giviog it the silent homage 
his heart? If any one might dare to cherish the 
hope of inheriting, throagh the Father’s merey, 
the promises in the Beatituces, our departed 
friend might. He was a Christian, in his trust~ 
ful faith, his sincere devotion, his endeavors to 
keep the commandments, if there ever was a 
Christian on earth. His domestic virtues made 
ahappy home. His integrity and trothfalness 
there were none to call in question. He wasa 
peacemaker. He was genial, hearty, affection- 
ate, cheerful, almost always and everywhere. — 
He was thankful for his blessings, and resigned 
under all his trials, and overflowed with grati- 
tude to heaven for his many years of happiness 
on earth—saying, as the shadows of the grave 
began to gather about him, ‘that he knew not 
how his life could have been better or pleasantetr 
than a kind Providence had ordered it.”” His 
boyhood was free from rudeness, volgarity, an 
profaneness. His college days were unstained 
by vice, and he graduated without having re- 
ceived the slightest censure. His youth was 
pure; his manhood above reproach; to the 
moral beauty, the Christian trust of his old age, 
who that saw him will not bear willing witness t 
We doubt if he ever had an enemy ; and we are 
sure there are none who can stand by his grave 
without saying, ‘‘Here reposes the dust woich 
was once, and through a long pilgrimage, the 
garment of an honest and religious man.’’ He 
was highly favored, it is true, in his constitu- 
tion, his temperament, his early training, and 
prosperous lot in life; but those who knew him 
intimately, know that not a little which seemed 
so natural and spontaneous in his goodness, was 
the work of principle, the results of self-disci- 
pline, watchfalness and prayer, and religious 
habits of soul. But our purpose is not eulogy, 
and we will simply add here, that for uniform 
punctuality, fur systematic diligence, for sincere 
and earnest endeavors to do his duty in all rela- 
tions, for fine domestic qualities, for faithful ex 
ercise. ta koop a ronectonee void of Offence to- 
wards God and man, those who dwelt nearest 
to the subject of this notice, and who were best 
acquainted with whatever infirmities he may 
have had, will be the first to give him credit. 

Dr. Pierce was accastomed to speak of him- 
self asa 

Marrer-or-ract Man; 

and as such he has been known, at least by every- 
body who lives near, or was a student in Har- 
vard College. There was almost as much truth 
as wit in the remark of the late Judge Davis— 
when all other attempts to find out having failed, 
and Dr. Pierce could not tell the birth-place of a 
certain person, he said: ‘that it was no use to 
make further inquities ; for, if the Doctor did not 
know where the man was born, he was not born 
anywhere.”’ 

The amount of dates and facts Dr. Pierce car- 
ried stored up in his memory and had ready for 
use whenever called for, was perfectly marvel- 
lous; and his knowledge, in this regard, was as 
accurate as it was extensive. To catch him in 
a mistake about the time of a minister's birth, 
settlement, or death—about the class to which 
a graduate of Harvard College belonged, if he 
once knew, wag next to impossibility. The 
whole “Triennial’’ was in his head; and the per- 
sonal history of most of the clergymen in his 
own neighborhood and of his own denomination, 
he knew almost as well as he knew his alpha- 
bet. Then his * Memoirs and Memorabilia,” 
eighteen quarto volumes, in MS., of 600 pages 
each—his memoranda—his interleaved almanacs 
—his occasional discourses, falling, when heard, 
on the ear, a perfect hail-storm of facts, and 
bristling, when read, all over with figures; these, 
containing accounts of commencement, exhibi- 
tions, ordinations, *‘jubilees,”’ dedications, gene- 
alogies, and hundreds of other matters, remain 
to show his industry, the innocent and useful 
ruling passion ot his mind, and to be a treasury 
of information to those who shall come after him. 
Ah! how, as the business, matter-of-fact-man, 
in many societies, and on many occasions, he is 
yet to be missed! At the ‘‘Commencements’’ 
and ‘‘Anniversary weeks’’ to come, how long it 
will be before that active, vigorous form, that ia- 
terested countenance, and those snowy hairs, 
will cease to be remembered and mentioned ! 

The maia direction which our venerable 
friend's fondness for facts took, leads us natural- 
ly to advert to his love of 


Harvarp Co.iece. 

Venerable Alma Mater—never dismissed a 
child from under her maternal wing, who cher- 
ished towards her greater filial affection and res- 
pect, than he did. He has told us that when a 
scheol-boy, he repeatedly walked from Boston 
to his home in Dorchester, through Cambridge 
and Roxbury, a distance of neatly or quite a 
dozen miles, merely that he might have the 
pleasure of looking at the College buildings! 
And this early regard for the Universty never 
grew cold. He attended sixty-three Com- 
mencements; in 1847, there were but twenty- 
one graduates alive who took their degrees 
when he was not present; and for fifiy four 
successive years he “ set the tune’”’ of St. Mar- 
tin’s to the hymn sung at the Commencement 
dianer. He was always alive to the interest and 
reputation of the University ; and in his official 
capacity, was a model of accuracy and punctual- 
ity ; keeping the records and discharging all his 
clerical duties in the most faithful manner. For 
other collegiate institutions, also, he had a high 
respect , and as he found leisure, of late years, 
made it almost a business to attend their respec- 
tive Commencements. 


In speaking of Dr. Pierce 
AS A PREACHER AND PASTOR, 


I say nothing of his theological views, 
inten — ag uniformly refused to be classed 
with any sect whatever, or to take any names 
except those of a ‘* Congregationalist’’ and a 
« Christian.”” He seldom preached doctrinal 
sermons. He had no taste for controversy; 
and hardly ever indulged in expressions of his 
belief, clothed in any other phraseology than 
that of the Bible. For any party to attempt to 
claim him as a member on account of his opin- 
ions, would be showing a sad want of respect to 
his memory, and an utter disregard of his well- 
known feelings and wishes when alive. No 
one has 3 moral right to do for him—that 
which he always refused to do for himself— 
class him anywhere asa theologian. He must 
be known simply as an “‘ ecle: itian,”’ to 
scse his own terms ; and if this phrase is indefi- 
nite, it nust be remembered that it has all the 
precision which he desired. On one poin, wo 
may, however, be very set his 
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so stainless, exhibiting a life of . uniform , 
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face like a flint against every form of sectarian 
exelesivences and bigotry, and was onl Bagger 
art towards those who ventured to ) oo “‘ 
body of believers in Christ, and to deny them 
Master’s name. Towards some views—more or 
less prevelent in New England of late years— 
he might have failed a little in preserving that 
‘charity which is not easily provoked ; *. 
the whole, his catholicism was 4 marked trait in 
his character, which, often severely tried, was 
seldom found wanting. He was an oi 
plain preacher ; dealing generally with — 
subjects, without seeking originality of thought, 
or being remarkable for any graces of ao 
Perhaps, as we have already hinted, had his 

uotations from Scripture been more spating, his 
Teosases would have gained in clearness and 
point. Alluding to this feature in his sermons, 
a friend remarked, lately, 10 US, that | Dr. 
Pierce certainly preached the Bible. But his 
style was that of former days ; and few men 
have retained so much of their early accepta- 
bleness in the pulpit, owing to the impression 
he made upon his hearers of his own deep sin- 
cerity and unfeigned piety. You felt that he 
believed with his whole heart and soul every- 
thing he s. id, and was thoroughly in earnest. 
It was, however, by the daily beauty of his life 
“as the faithful pastor, that Dr. Pierce won the 
confidence and affectivn of his ple. He 
knew every man, woman and child in his par- 
ish—the date of their births, and of all the im- 
portant events connected with their joys or 
their sorrows. No one was ever forgotten or 
overlooked, With the same hearty simplicity 
he visited the rich and the poor, the refined 
and the unlearned ; and though there were 
wide diversities in the social condition of the 
members of his society, there were none to 
charge him with partiality, none to doubt his 
friendliness and ready sympathies. His social 
disposition led him to devote much time to vis- 
iting, and he went from house to house, as 
he did everything else, according to system. 
It is a difficult thing for a settled clergyman, 
advanced in life, especially if in vigorous health, 
to see, as soon as his parishioners and others 
may see it, that time and change have made it 
desirable that he should receive the assistance 
of youth, or retire, in a manner, from the active 
duties of his profession in the field of labor so 
long entirely his own. To do this must have 
been peculiarly trying in the case of Dr. Pierce, 
unconscious as he was of any infirmity—hard- 
ly knowing, indeed, that he was growing old, 
except as the numerical increase of his years 
testified to the fac:. But in this matter—after 
a little natural reluctance and hesitation—he 
met the demands of duty most conscientiously, 
yielding up every personal consideration to pro- 
mote the welfare of his parish. It was very 
fortunate for all parties that the society unan- 
imously chose for his colleague the very indi- 
vidual upon whom, as he once told us, “ with- 
out daring to express his feelings to any one, 
he had fixed his heart.”” ‘Fixed his heart,” 
indeed the right phrase; for no fond father, it 
seems to us, could have cherished a stronger 
affection or a greater solicitude for the welfare 
and success of his own son, than did Dr. 
Pierce to the day of his departure, for his young 
associate; and it is but proper to say that this 
paternal regard has been returned with filial res- 
pect and devotion ; so that the change in his re- 
lations to his church, to which our venerated 
friend looked forward with much anxiety, be- 
came, after it took place, only another joy added 
to the many blessings with which his days were 
crowned. 

But—leaving further reminiscences to ancther 
time—we must bring this imperfect and hasty 
sketch to a close, and we cannot do it better than 
by a brief allusion to the 

Last Das 

of the subject of it, @ full docoription of which 
would be the most suggestive eulogy of his 
worth that could be written. It was on the 2d 
of March that his illness commenced with a sud- 
den attack, which, for a few hours, threatened a 
fatal result. Relief, however, was obtained; 
but a gradual decay began, which, with intervals 
of apparent convalescence, finally closed his 
earthly career. 


Those who know what pride Dr. Pierce 
seemed to take in his 19bust health, and how 
active were his habits, feared lest the trial of 

rotracted disease and feebleness would prove to 
i almost tvo hard even for his patience. But 
he met this sudden change in his condition, as if 
to prepare for it had been the sule work of his 
life—as, indeed, in some sense it was, since now 
was brought forth the crowning ripeness of his 
Christian character. At once he set his ‘* house 
in order” —arranging all his tempora| affairs, so 
as to leave his thoughts free for better things. 
Until within afew weeks, he rode out almost 
every pleasant day : und up to his last hours, the 
unspeakable satisfaction of continuing his re- 
cords and of seeing and enjoying the society of 
his friends, was permitied him. It might be 
said, without much exaggeration, that he held 
adaily ‘* reception ;” and some notion of the 
number of visitors who came to show their res- 
pect and affection, may be formed trom the fact, 
that among them were one hundred and twenty 
clergymen representing seven different denomina- 
tions. ‘The scene in his ‘*study,’’ from morning 
till evening, was beautiful beyond expression — 
Everybody from the merest child up to the ven- 
erable and devoted parishioner of four score 
years—from the humble woman who insisted 
upon bringing with her own handsthe ice-cream 
she prepared each day for his use, up to men 
high in station, and higher still in their reputa- 
tion for worth and wisdom—everybody remem- 
bered the good man and beloved pastor. Rare 
and fresh flowers loaded his table, and filled the 
silver vase presented to him by the ladies of the 
Baplis: sozriety, at his “jubilee ;” all the deli- 
cacies of the season, and all manner of |uxu- 
ries that it was thought might do him good, or 
please an appetite which disease had, for the 
first time, made capricious, were poured around 
him in profusion. Many were ready, at a mo- 
ment’s warning, to read to him or write for him, 
or to discharge any office of kindness. In one 

word, ‘*wealith” never purchased, and power 
never won aitentions, of all kinds, so devoted 
and loving, as were gladly rendered without 
stint, and in constant anticipation of his slight- 
est wishes. Verily, he had his reward. The 
life-long expressions of his own genial and kind- 
ly natare—his own 1emembrance of all who 
needed his ministry—came flowing back, a rich 
harvest of reverent and affectionate service, to 
fill full with beauty and brightness the close of 
his days, and to consecrate, in the memory of 
multitudes, his humble parsonage, as a spot hal- 
lowed for months by the presence of unselfish 
and unwearied affection; and so it went on to 

the last. And how did he bea: it all? Like a 
meek, lowly, humble Christian, with the sim- 
plicity and frankness of a child—with incessant 
and grateful wonder at the respect shown him— 
with the most entire submission to the Divine 
will—with a cheerful trust in God that wok 
away all fear, and looked forward to the grave 
and eteznity with the calm eye of assured re- 
ligious hope. 

Dr. Pierce failed very rapidly after his visit to 
the church mentioned in our last; but retained 
possession of his faculties and his consciousness 
until Thursday evening. At that time, in addi- 
tion to the members of his family and one or 
two neighbors, his colleague and his devoted 
friend—Rev. Mr. Shailer, of the Baptist church 
in Brockline—whom he used playfully and affec- 
tionately to call his ‘‘ oldest son,” and with 
whom he enjoyed years of the most harmonious 
and confidential intercourse—were in attendance 
upon him. His last words were addressed to 
Mr. Shailer, in answer to the inquiry as to the 
manner in which he would be remembered in 
the evening prayer, and they expressed simply 
the feeling of entire and cheerful submission to 
the will of the Father. Reclining in his easy 
chair, he lingered until the next forenoon, when, 
with only one brief struggle, he fell asleep. 
He died in the Lord, the death of the righteous. 
The end of that man was peace. 


Corrections in the above, Ist page 2d paragraph, for 
“Abigail Lowell” read “Abigail Lovell ;” for “Mass- 
achusetts Charitable Society”’ read ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Congregational Charitable Society.” 
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me learn that the new charch in pony ae 
will be re-opened for Divine worship on 
bath (9th) of September. . 
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PENDENT. 


reason in a closing sentence as follows :— 
The Christian 
which should take t 


dent. 


just reproaches. 


last to call in question. 


which we desired to promote. 


been avoided. Ifthe discourtesy of the Inde- 
pendent, manifested in its taunt and sarcasm 
when we were slowly gaining from an almost 
entire prostration by overmuch toil, and by sud- 
den illness which confined us to the house for 
nearly a month, has been permitted to throw us 
into an apparent false position for a season, it is 
not too late to return. The remark of the Inde- 
pendent in a previous paper, made in connection 
with its report of the services of Rev, Mr. Pea- 


come to a better understanding both of Unitari- 


sible we may have misunderstood its motives and 
spirit. It has certainly greatly misunderstood 
and misrepresented our own, 

We come now to the questions—which we 


must dispatch, though we do it unwillingly, is 
the brief form uf ctatement, which the Inde- 


pendent has said was all it desired. 


“* Will the Register tell us— 
1. What exactly is the ‘death’ of which it 
speaks, as the penalty of the Divine Law! Is 
it physical only, or aleo spiritualt and if spirit- 
val, what are its elements, and what its dura- 
tion? It is implied by the Regisser that it is 
something diverse from and additional to that 
detriment and pain which are tue natural fruits 
of wrong doing. Yet the word itself, as unex- 
plained, is clearly susceptible of various mean- 
ings, and it is of importance that we under- 
stand what precisely is the fact which it repre- 
sents, as used in this connection among Unita- 
rians. 
2. What is the precise requirement of the 
Law which God has thus ordained for man, and 
to which He has affixed this death as the Pen- 
alty ? 
3. Is there any crounp revealed for the re- 
mission of this Penalty? Its occasion is stated 
to be the repentance of the sinner. ut is there 
any ground for that remission, objective to God? 
or does He give it in the exercise simply of His 
sovereign prerogative ? 

4. How long in general is a person supposed 
to be in a state of ‘*innocency,’’ and at what 
period in life does the Unitarian System recog- 





transgression! We do not ask, of course, fora 
precise punclum temporis, that shall be univer- 
sally a transition point. But what is the usual 


speaks? ‘ 
5. What is the nature and the extent of the 
“ pre-eminence *’ of Christ? 


and supernaturally commissioned ; or an angel ; 
or a Being of a rank higher than the angelic! 


do they render Him reverence and homage! 


spect to the Inspiration of the Scriptures ?”’ 


spiritual. 


of wrong doing.” 
included in the declaration for instance of St 


nent meaning of the apostle. 
Commeatary in loco, and Excarsus III.) 


Jesus Christ. 


heart and life. 


stood Calvinistically. 








holiness. Holiness and peace are inseparable. 


REPLY TO THE QUESTIONS OF THE INDE- 


To the two questions proposed by our corres- 
pondent “‘Ulmus,’’ the Independent declines giv- 
ing a direct or immediate reply, and states the 


ister is hardly the journal 
¥ initiative in asking ques- 
tions in Theology ; and the editor, whose name 
is before the public, will scarcely be deemed dis- 
courteous by those who have watched the course 
of that paper, if he declines to reply, except in- 
cidentally hereafter, to its anonymous correspon- 


We shall now, if possible, take away from 
our frends of that Journal the occasion of its un- 
It was, as we have said before, 
ovr intention to reply to the six questions it pro- 
posed. Assoon as they appeared, we so ex- 
pressed ourselves to some clerical friends in this 
quarter, who advised us not to touch them, bat 
from whose judgment we dissented. The read- 
ers of the Register have been made acquainted 
with the circumstances under which we conclud- 
ed to. decline answering for the time, or in the 
form of direct reply. That circumstances may 
justify such a course, our friends of the Indepen- 
dent, who adopt the same, will be among the 


When the questions were first proposed, we 
thought them of such magnitude as to demand 
the same “careful and thorough consideration” 
which the Independent of last week acknow- 
ledges that the questions of ‘*Ulmus’’ deserve, 
and every body, whom we heard speak of the 
matter, thought the same. We wished to define 
and to defend. A brief statement of opinions, 
without the grounds of them, we supposed would 
contribute but little to the advancement of truth, 
But our friends 
of the Independent have made it a point to one 
of their articles, that the statement it wished 
from ourselves could be given in half a column. 
Had we thought a mere statement would have 
been scflicient, probably ¢his particular occasion 
of unpleasant relations on the part of that Jour- 
nal towards the Christian Register would have 


body, of Portsmouth, that it was ‘‘important to 


ans and with them,”’ induces us to think it pos- 


nize him as having commenced his course of 


extent of the ** childhood” of which the Regiséer | 


The word is in-| printed article, quite sustains the reputation it 


definite. Do our friends of the Register, and | gained when delivered. It is an able discourse, 
those whose system they expound, suppose 


Christ to have been a man remarkably endowed, 


As what, precisely, do they think of Him when 
they bring Him before their minds, and how far 


6. What is believed among Unitarians in re- 


1, The death penalty of sin, we believe, is 
We did not mean to ‘imply that it 
is something diverse from, and additional to that 
detriment and pain which are the natural fruits 
If the death of the body be 


Paul in Romans x: 12, we hold with Professor 
Stuart that it was not the essential and promi- 
(See Stuart’s 
The 
elements of this death viewed as penalty, and 
under the form presented in St. James epistie— 
that desire, spontaneously moved by the presence 
of an object, brings forth sin, and sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death—are of course spir- 
itual and consist of agony of spirit, loss of spirit- 
ual good. The state of the affections, which 
become alienated from God and averse from ho- 
liness, is itself the direst penalty of the voluntary 
commission of the first sin, and the succeeding 
sins, which have produced that state. Regard- 
ing sin as the transgression of the law, the state 
of the affections it produces, is also properly its 
penalty—and it is dreadful. In regard to the 
‘duration’ of the penalty, whether that state, or 
the sorrow, or loss of spiritual good, it will last 
until the soul shall avail itself of the helps to 
redemption afforded in the gospel of our Lord 


2. The requirement of the Law is, Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself. Itis righteousness of 


3. God does not remit the penalty in the ex- 
ercis3 simply of, His sovereign prerogative under- 
His true sovereignty ,con- 
sisting however, a8 we ourselves believe it does, 
in his establishing great principles from which 
he will not and cannot depart to save a world, 
we should have bat little objection to saying that 
he remits the penalty in the exercise simply of 
his sovereign prerogative. But the great prin- 
ciple revealed is repentance. Whenever the 
soul shall repent and become holy, it must of 
necessity attain to the happiness and peace of 


We might go farther back still, and say truly, 
that it is God’s mercy, which is the ground of 
the remission of the penalty. That mercy is 
exercised in making repentance practicable 
through the motives and aids supplied by the 
gospel. We do not believe that vicarious 
atonement is the objective ground of the renis- 
sion of sin; but that the sufferings and life and 
teachings of Christ supply the objective forms, 
(we mean the features in the character of Christ, 
and facts in the dealings of God , etc.) which the 
mind viewing, with the Spirit of truth, or, which 
is the same thing, the spirit of God—the Holy 
Spirit cooperating, we are changed into the 
same moral image ; we repent and turn to God. 
The love of Christ—the love of the Father— 
constrains to the return of love for love, and 
overcomes the aversion of man, and secutes obe- 
dience in a new life. ; 

4. The ** state of innocency” extends until 
childhood understands good and evil, and de- 
parts from the good and chooses the evil. How 
long that is we do not know; and we presume 
the Independent wit! not be able to give a more 
definite answer. 

5. The views of Unitarians are quite diverse 
on this point. Classes exist that maintain each of 
the forms of pre-eminence which the Indepen- 
dent specifies. The editor of the Christian Reg- 
ister inclines to believe the pre-existence of 
Chriet before he appeared on earth—though he 
concedes that several declarations of Jesus, not 
to speak of what St. Paul has affirmed, which 
seem to teach the pre-existence, are without 
violence susceptible of another interpretation. 
B it we think with Channing, and we suppose it 
to be the prevailing fee!ing of most who believe 
Christ’s pre-existence, that questions pertaining 
to the rank of Christ in the creation are unim- 
portant compared with the glory of his moral 
character, and the work of the redemption of 
mankind. Unitarians regard him as the first 
born of all the sons of God in every moral] en- 
dowment, and in excellence of character. They 
bring him before their minds as the brightness 
of the Father’s glory, and the express image of 
his person. They render him corresponding 
reverence and homage—homage only second to 
the supreme worship they pay to his Father 
and our Father—his God and our God—the 
homage alluded to by St. Paul in his episile 
to the Philippians, that every knee in heaven 
and earth should bow to Jesus, and every tongue 
confess that he is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. ‘ 

6. On this subject we adopt, in conclusion, 
the lanzuage of Rev. Dr. Walker in the Chris- 
tian Examiner for the present month, and would 
refer also to what eur correspondent says of 
the same, in this week's paper, in a notice of 
Dr. Walker's article. Says Dr. W.— 

There are also several unsettled fundamental 
questions belonging peculiarly to revealed religion, 
which it is the office of philosophy to take up and 
discuss. One of these respects the true theory of 
inspiration ; meaning thereby the way in which the 
haman mind is made the channel of a special reve- 
lation of divine truth. And here we confess to 
some perplexity, not merely in making out the true 
theory, bat still more in making out what the com- 
mon theory really is, as held by Unitarians, and by 
rational and enlightened Christians generally. The 
doctrine of verbal and plenary inspiration would 
seem to be plain enough ; though even here we are 
not without some misgivings, inasmuch as we have 
never met with a single respectable writer profess- 
ing this doctrine who adhered consistently to the 
ooly obvious sense which the words will bear. A- 
gain, we think we can understand that view of in- 
spiration which makes it to be nothing but native 
genius, excited and directed by nothing bat natural 
agencies,—that is to say, nO inspiration atall. But 
of the generally received theories falling betweeu 
these extremes, there is not one, as it seetms to us, 
which admits of mach precision or consistency, 
either in statement or application, which does not 
allow in one what it condemns in another, leaving it 
fur common sense to decide, after all, what shall be 
received as divine, without deciding whose commun 
sense it shall be ; nay, more, there is not one, we 
suspect, which is entirely satisfactory to those who | 
hold it. The whole question, as mach, perhaps, as 
any other, calls for new and thorough elucidation ; 
and this we say after having read Mr. Morell’s 
| chapter on the subject. 








| CHRISTIAN EXAMINER FOR SEPTEMBER. 
| We resume our notice of this excellent num- 
ber of the Christian Examiner. 

Article II, is a short but pleasant notice by 
Rev. E. Peabody, of “ Hymns for the Sanctua- 
ry,” taken up mostly with a just eulogium on 
Watts. 

Article Ill, by Rev E. B. Hall, on * Respon- 
bility for Opinion,” is the Address given. before 
the Alumni of the Divinity School, and as a 





and contains many very important suggestions. 
Man is responsible for his opinions so far as he 
| has anything to do in forming them, and that he 
has something to do we infer from the general 
admission, if not ‘* universal consciousness and 
conviction ;” from the power of opinion and the 
conscious sense of it; from God’s declaration, 
especially as shown in his dealings with the 
Jews; and from our use of language. What 
do we mean by candor in forming and retaining 
opinions, if we have nothing to do in the matter, 
and are only passive ? 
‘| This branch of the subject is followed by some 
excellent remarks ‘‘ on the responsibility of pub- 
lishing opinions,’ which cannot be too often or 
too forcibly urged. The writer would have the 
largest liberty allowed ; but then in consequence 
of this liberty, authors should be more scrupu- 
lously a law unto themselves. “We hope,” it 
is said, ‘* men are out-growing so mean a virtue 
as tolerance, whose very idea is an assumption. 
When we feel called to tolerate a man’s iungs 
in breathing, we may speak of tolerating the 
course of his thoughts in thinking.”” The com- 
parison here isa fo:tunate one, and we accept 
it asan expressive illustration. So long asa 
man breathes for himself alone, we have nothing 
to do with the matter. But if he choose to 
pollute his breath by pestilent modes of living, 
and then insist on breathing in our faces, we 
may begin to think of ‘tolerating the action of 
his lungs in breathing.” There are many other 
ways of breathing, in unpleasant sounds and 
unseemly words—so that tolerance even here is 
not after all so easy a thing as might seem. 
Article 1V, by Rev. A. P. Peabody, is a met- 
aphysical inquiry into the uses of evil, phy- 
sical and moral. It istransparent in expression, 
bold in its speculations, and felicitous in its illus- 
trations, even when they have not, and do not 
pretend to have, the force of logical argument. 
The article cannot well be condensed, atd we 
would commend it entire to such as are interest- 
ed in this kind of inquiry. The writer goes far, 
and has the sagacity to know when he can reach 
no farther. There are very striking suggestions 
thrown out by the way. We copy one. “In 
these six thousand years, human research has 
not unmasked a single seeming good in the sys- 
tem of external nature, and proved it an evil ; 
while it has been perpetually unmasking seem- 
ing evils, and transfering them to the catalogue 








of good. Is there not, then, ample reason to 


Sie 


_ appose that higher orders of being look on those 
‘ortions of the system, which still seem to us 
‘oly evil, as parts of the economy of love?” 

A few expressions sound harsbly to us, as the 
vllowing : “*Wrong-doing is suicidal in its very 
ature, and Omnipotence itself can no more ren- 
‘er it harmless than it can make two and two 
ive.” This is said even when the wrong-doer 
s ignorant of what he is doing. We are a 
‘ttle disturbed by such an off-hand way of stat- 
ng what Omnipotence can or cannot do. Be- 
ides, in this case, we do not think the expres- 
‘ion trae. Omnipotence can for aught that we 
«now, render any act of ours harmless—can ut- 
terly obliterate from the mind all memory and 
consciousness of the act, and with them all the 
influences which it otherwise might have upon 
us. Whether this will be done is another thing ; 
but that it can be done is certain. 

Since our last notice of the Examiner we have 
re-read Dr. Walker’s very able article, which 
deserves to be carefully studied by all who would 
understand, in their profound philosophical rela- 
tions, the great questions which the age is sug- 
gesting, and which the master minds of the age 
have been striving to answer. In Dr. Walker's 
view of the subject we seem to be thrown back 
into the e'ements and first principles of religious 
inquiry. We have nothing beyond our purely 
subjective ideas, yet established on a philosophi- 
cal basis. No one has bridged over the gulf be- 
tween the impressions in the mind and the ob- 
jects, if objects there be, by which those impres- 
sions are made. No philosophy has yet been 
able to establish logically the existence of any 
thing beyond ourselves, But do we need here 
a logical ground of belief? Is not the belief in 
objective realities as spontaneous and irresistible 
as the belief in those mental impressions which 
are directly matters of consciousness? Wheth- 
er external objects are, as Morell supposes, di- 
rectly acting upon the mind so that the mind is 
immediately cognizant of them, or whether the 
mind comes to its knowledge of them through 
some medium of communication, the conviction, 
in either case, is spontaneous and irresistible.— 
Can we go behind this conviction, and in its 
practical influences upon our minds, either weak- 
en or strengthen itt The subject, we know, is 
one which lies at the foundation of all philoso- 
phy. So faras relates to matter we have no 
fear of consequences. No subtile speculations 
or doubts can practically shake our faith in the 
connection between us and the outward universe. 
And so long as our philosophical writers admit 
that we have the same grounds for belief in ob- 

jective spiritual realities that we have in materi- 
al things, all will go well. But if, without 
keeping this fact constantly in view, they at- 
tempt to lead common inquirers through the at- 
tenuated atmosphere of speculation upon the 
grounds of our spiritual or religious faith, we see 
bo security against a wide-spread and fatal skep- 
ticism. kt is taking up Hume's end of the ar- 
gument instead of beginning with Berkley’s, 
where the common sense of the reader saves him 
from being misled by speculations however sub- 
tile and ingenious. We are glad to have these 
transcendental inquiries into the fundamental 
grounds of belief, carried out, just as we are glad 
to have physiologists endeavor, by searching, to 
find out the principle of life in the body ; but we 
hope still to live and still to believe, whatever 
conclusious ov those subjects may be formed.— 
Belief like our physica! life, is, in iis immediate 
funstions, quite independent of all such inquiries. 
We must believe in something, whether philoso- 
phy sanctions our belief or not, and so long as 
our religious belief is shaken by no other philo- 
sophica! doubts than those which affect our be- 
lief in the existence of matter, we shal] not trou- 
ble ourselves about the effect on common-sense 
minds. The philosophy which begins by at- 
tempting to unsettle our fai.h in the outward 
universe, will probably leave us in a safe place. 

At the same time we look with very great in- 
terest 10 the discussion of the momentous ques- 
tions propounded’in the article before us, though 
in a!l such matters we have less confidence than 
we once had iu the results of a metaphysical an- 
alysis, or in logical definitions. ‘The vital prin- 
ciples, in matter and spirit, escape from the 
most subtile analysis. Thought and life—who 
will define or expound them tous? But who 

does not believe in them and know something of 
their operations! So miracle and inspiration 
leap through every coil of words that we can 
fasten around them, but we believe in them 
nevertheless and recognise their operations. 

May we not hope in some future number of 
the Examiner for a constructive article on the 
grounds of a religious faith trom the same strong 
hand that has favored us with this? MM. H. J. 





SHIBBOLETH AND SIBBOLETH- 

No book rezords more wicked atrocities than 
the Bible, God's holy book. But this is no ar- 
goment against, but one for it. It shows it to 
be a faithful and impartial history, shrinking 
from no trath however repulsive, and however 
disgraceful to the country of the relaters. 


Among these atrocious transactions recorded 
stands conspicuous that event from which our 
proverbial expression shibboleth, the shibboleths 
of party originated; av expression in common 
use but not always understood. The atrocity 
in which it acquired notoriety need excite no 
very disgustful astonishment, for history is full 
of such, and even the history of the Church. 
And yet religion should not have the discredit of 
originating the term. The shibboleths of bigot- 
ry are not confined to churches, as seems some- 
times thought. The occurrence was no part of 
ecclesiastical history. The expression was no 
theological technicality. Pulitical rancor, civil 
dissention, gave rise to it and have introduced it 
into all languages in which the Bible is read. 


The Ephraimites seem to have been a haugh- 
ty and quarrelsome people, and envious of the 
fame of the great national leaders of other tribes, 
even though acquired by exploits that were for 
the common advantage of all the nation. Jeph- 
thah returning victorious over the enemy, they 
quarreled with him on the pretence of his not 
having consulted them particularly in the war, 
They gathered themselves together and went 
northward and said unto Jephthah, wherefore 
passedst thou over to fight against the children 
of Ammon, and didst not call us vo go with thee? 
We will burn thine house upon thee with fire. 
And Jephthah said unto them, I and my people 
were at great strife with the children of Am- 
mon; and when | called you, ye delivered 
me not out of their hands. And when I saw 
that ye delivered me not, I put my life in 
my hands, (or exposed his life to the utmost 
hazard, for he had but a small part of the 
people of Israel with him to fight with their 
powerful oppression,) and passed over against 
the children of Ammon; and the Lord delivered 
them into my hand. Wherefore then are ye 
come up unto me this day to fight against me? 


Then Jephthah gathered togetherfall the men of 
Gilead and fought with Ephraim. And the 
men of Gilead smote Ephraim, because they 
said, ye Gileadites are fugitives, or runaways of 
Ephraim among the Ephraimites and among the 
Manassites. And they toook the passages or 
fords of Jordan before the Ephraimites. And it 
was so, that when thoee Ephraimites that were 
escaped said, let me go over, the men of Gilead 
said unto each, art thou an Ephraimitet If he 
said nay, then said they unto him, say now shib- 
boleth. And he could not, but said sibboleth ; 
for he could not frame to pronounce it right. 
Then they took him and slew him at the passa- 
ges of Jordan. And there fell at that time of 
the Ephraimites forty and two thousand. 

Shibboleth, meaning stream, was a word con- 
venient for the purposes of the conquerors, as 
they put the fugitives to the test of pronouncing 
sume such sentence as, let me pass over the 
stream or river. The difference of pronuncia- 
tion betrayed them, thongh the two states were 
but a short distance apart. As even twelve 
hundred years afterwards we find the people of 
Jerusalem and those of Galilee, though speaking 
the same tongue, yet could be distinguished by 
their pronunciation, For in the porch of the high 
priest’s palace, after the seizure of Jesus, the 
servants came and said to Peter, surely thou al- 
so are one uf his followers, for thy speech be- 
trayeth thee. And so it is to this day with the 
different provinces of the same kingdoms in the 
old world. The illiterate can hardly understand 
one another when they meet from a few miles 
apart. No where else in the world is a language 
spoken so widely and uniformly as on this con- 
tinent; and it confers moral as well as secular 
advantages, and imposes moral duties. There 
are minute differences of pronunciation and of 
phraseology, but we may travel thousands of 
miles without using a foreign tongue; while a 
thousand miles of Europe in a straight line may 
require half a dozen changes of language. Even 
these minute differences among us will wear out 
too probably with the daily increasing inte1- 
course. While they last let us not make them, 
like the Gileadites, tests of friendship or enmity. 
Alas, that human nature is so prone to make 
patties even of words, and blow the flame of 
discord with the breath of sounds! These 
Ephraimites could not say Shibboleth, conse- 
quently they were put to the sword, above two 
thousand, in cold blood. There was the differ- 
ence of one letter in their pronunciation, that 
ensured their death. It seemed quite reason 
enough. 

So it was with the massacre known as the 
Sicilian Vespers in the year 1282, when the Si- 
cilians at the tolling of the bell for vespers on 
Easter Monday. flew te arms and murdered all 
the French they could find in the island. The 
pronunciation of a single word was the test, and 
life or death was balanced on the utterance of 
the name of Cicero, the Italians calling this 
Chichero, the poor French being anable to make 
any thing of it but Shishero, when they imitate 
the Italian pronunciation. 

These are not singular cases, National and 
provincial jealousies have lived upon much less 
substantial food than a difference of speech. 
Man hates his brother man very easily where 
the Gospel has not rewritten the heathen code 
of patriotism. With truth has it been said, that 
all history bas to be written over in a Christian 
spirit. For all history now not only shows en- 
mity to be the rule and love the exception in the 
relations between countries, but assumes that it 
must be so, and it is right enough that it should 
be. In ancient times the same word meant a 
stranger and an enemy. And the great philos- 
opher of antiquity, Aristotle, taught as a self- 
evident axiom, that ‘ barbarians,” that is, (as 
he and his Greek countrymen always understood 
it,) men of all nations but his own, ought to be 
made slaves of; there was a natural and inhe- 
rent propriety in the arrangement, as much so 
as in making Africans perform the unrequited 
toil of our southern plantations. Did they not 
speak another tongue? That was reason enough 
at once for stsipping them of the rights of men. 
They could not frame to speak aright Shibbo- 
leth with the philosopher. No more was want- 
ed to make sparirg their lives and only dooming 
them to lifelong oppression seem a favor granted. 
Why should not a different language be as sound 
and philosophical! a plea for oppression as a dif- 
ferent color’ We know this latter is held to be 
quite sufficient ground in nature and reason by 
thousands in our land, calling themselves phi- 
losophers, statesmen and Christians. 

lt were happy for nations if they always had 
as good an excuse for punishing a mispronun- 
ciation as these Gileadites had ; for they were 
the attacked party, and the Ephraimites deserved 
some punishment for their pride and insolence 
and envious reviling of a public benefactor, and 
their unprovoked aggression on his people. 
History too often exhibits nations punishing one 
another when mispronunciation of one tongue, 
or whic) is the same thing, the correct speaking 
of another, was the only offence. Has not pat- 
riotism been tov long held to imply jealous dis- 
like of other nations? Nay in the same nation, 
under one government, is rot the title patriot re- 
served exclusively for those who can frame to 
pronounce with bitter partisans precisely their 
party and political shibboleths? A good citizen 
is one who hates with us, be he for or against 
the government. Art thon an Ephraimite! we 
ask ; utter now my creed. Whether he repeat 
it conscientiously or mercenarily, there will not 
be much question about that. And even in the 
same party little allowance is made for honest 
dissent on subordinate points in dispute. One 
letter of the word mispronounced condemns. 
Sibboleth will not do. Be Jew, and also be 
Gileadiie, or perish. ‘* Under which king, Bezo- 
nian? speak or die.’’ Under which political 
leader among the factions? choose rightly or 
lose your office ! H. G. E. 


‘“UNITARIANS AND UNIVERSALISTS.” 

My Dear Sir :— Your paper of this day’s 
date has come under my observation this eve- 
ning, and I cannot answer it to my conscience to 
refrain from sending a few remarks for your col- 
umns, on an article in it headed as above, and 
signed “W,” purporting to have been written 
from Gloucester. And as you say you inserted 
that simply that the writer might be heard as he 
desired, 1 presume you will, in this case, as 
cheerfully accommodate the desire of as sincere 
a friend to you, and to truth and justice. 
Your correspondent, in describing the differ- 
ence between two. portions of the Universalist 
denomination, after speaking of one class as be- 
lieving that the effects of sin are bounded to this 
world, describes the differenee of the other class 
in the following words:—They believe in the 
soul’s strict accountability to its Maker, that it 





must appear before the judgment seat of Christ, 
to give an account of the deeds done in the 





body :—that without holiness no man can see 
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the Lord ;’ that whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap,’’ he that soweth to the flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption, he that soweth 
to the spirit shall of the spirit reap life everlast- 
ing,”—that only the pare in heart shall see 
God.”’ Cherishing these doctrines as the troth 
of God "—&c., &e. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I can assare you and your 
correspondent, that my acquaintance with the 
Universalist denomination is as extensive as his 
can in any probability have been, aud I have 
never yet known a Universalist who did not de- 
cidedly hold all these principles, nor a Univer- 
salist clergyman who did not devoutly and ear- 
nestly preach them. 

Agaio, your correspondent speaks of the ex- 
istence of ‘incongruous and discordant elements 
and differences” in the Universalist denomina- 
tion, and says, ‘‘If the right measures are adopt- 
ed, and a wise and judicious course pursued by 
those who are generally recognized as the or- 
gans of the denomination, then may these dif- 
ferences be settled, and harmony and good feel- 
ings prevail; but ifthe opposite course is fol- 
lowed, and the spirit of deounciation still pur- 
sued, nothing can prevent an open division.” — 
There is not a shadow of a fact existing in the 
Universalist body like that alleged by your cor- 
respondent. ‘There is hardly a preacher of the 
order in New England, or in the United States, 
that we do not often take by the hand,of whom we 
have not fair information. I have also been ex- 
tensively in the habit of attending the Conven- 
tions and Associations in New England, and the 
General Conventions of the United States. 1 
also read all the periodicals and books and 
published in the Order. And I assure you and 
your readers, that there is no such discord, no 
internal volcanic fire struggling for explosion on 
tof diff e of sentiments, no denunci- 
ation of one part, or the sentiment of one part 
by another. There is no such thing, nor 4 
shade of a shadow of it. 1 challenge your cor- 
respondent, and all men, to produce a case in 
support of his allegation. 

There is no disagreement in principle amongst 
Universalists. All believe in the strict accoun- 
tability of men to God, and the indispensable 
necessity of holiness to happiness. They dwell 
much and earnestly on the inseparable connexion 





which the law of God has established between 
sin and misery, and virtue and blessedness.— 
They labor assiduously to bring men to view and 
shun vice as the greatest evil, and to pursue vir- 
tue asthe highest good. There are none who 
confine all the consequences of sin to the pres- 
ent worlc, and there are but few who deny that 
its consequences may extend into the future 


state, in the form of limited disciplinary punish- 
ment. Generally those who do not believe and 
preach such future punishment are cireumstanced 


somewhat on this point as most Unitarians are 
They 
do not fiod it revealed, and therefore do not 
preach it. Others think it is sufficiently intima- 
ted in the Scriptures, to aid their reasoning from 
known principles in the moral kingdom, to its 
But there is no discord, no alienation 
here. There is no more distuibance of harmony 
in the Universalist body in relation to this ques- 
tion, than there is among Unitarians, in relation 
to the pre-existence of Christ, or Universal sal- 
vation. But who are more popular with the 
Universalist denomination, than those among 
them who believe in the extent of evil conse- 


on the question of Universal salvation. 


adoption. 


quences of sin into the future world ? 


Speaking of this portion of the Universalist 
clergy, your correspondent says, “But in the 
denominational press their writings are rarely 
seen, and their voice in the councils of the sect 
Of the class referred to are 
Rev. Messrs. Dolphus Skinner,J. M. Austin, 


is seldom heard.” 


———_, 
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a spirit of gratitude fox all the mercies we con. 

stantly receive, restrain us from wrong-doing, 

and arm us against temptation—but should in- 
clade no book on morals, whose tendency, tone, 

or principles inculcate anything not pure, honest, 

generous, benevolent, magnanimous, or promo- 

tive of the welfare of individuals or of society, 

None on Natural History, whose chief object is 
not to lead the mind of the reader from the won- 
ders of the physical world, to the greater wonder, 
Him who formed them all. None in Biogra- 
phy, whose heroes were not rather examples of 
well-doing—benefactors to their fellow-men— 
than persons principally famous for their power,or 
for the revolutions they produced in the world,and 

the blood they caused to flow—unless (as in the 

cases of Cain and Herod,) the consequences of 

their evil deed, are so presented as to deter from, 

rather than invite to crime. None on Ciyji 

History, whose sequel does not show the ineyi. 
table consequences of profligacy, corruption, 
irreligion, and other national sins, to be ruin to 
governments as well as to individuals. 

The style should in all cases be chaste. It js 
inexcusable to admit intoa library, a book, how- 
ever worthy its object, whose style would lead 
the young reader to the use of equivocal lan- 
guage, or vitiate a taste perhaps already parijal- 
ly formed oa correct models. Whatever there- 
fore be the subject of the book, let its tendeney 
be to train the reader to the most appropriate 
style our language admits of ; that, while he is 
gaining valuable ideas in religion, morals, or 
other useful knowledge, he may also become 
familiar with the most finished and approve 
vehicle of thought ;—remembering that no sub- 
ject, however elevated, can consecrate low or in- 
appropriate language, bad syntax, clumsy sep- 

tences, or itrelevant figures of speech. 

The reading of well selected poetry should be 

encouraged ; and, of course, may find a place jn 

the Sabbath School Library. But then it most 

be poetry in fact and not in name alone. Good 

poetry aids in elevating the mind, in purifying 

the thoughts, refining the taste, and enlarging 
the fancy. If the memory is stored with suita- 
ble selections from some of the best English po- 
ets, the individual will have continually within 
him a prolific source of innocent and rational en- 
joyment, for both the spring and the autumn of 
life. And not only a source of enjoyment, but 
a means of contributing to the entertainment and 
improvement of others. 

The library need not be large. A hundred 
volumes of decidedly good books wil) benefit the 
pupils more than five hundred taken at random, 
or as they are sometimes found, collected for the 
use of the young. The trath is weall read too 
miny books. We should know more, if we con- 
fined our reading to a smaller number. A book 
that is worth reading for improvement once, 
ought to be re-read; and there are many books 
which should be perused so often as to become 
perfectly familiar to the mind. 

It will be found by observation, that persons 
who are fond of reading, that have access toa 
small number of good books, are much more in- 
telligent than those who read every thing, and 
digest nothing. And the lack of digestion fol- 
lows this mental cramming as certainly as jt 
does a familiar process with food in the stomach. 

Every person who reads four hours, should 
give at least one hour to digesting or reflecting 
upon what he has been reading. By torning 
over in his own mind the story, the argament 
the deduction, he reproduces the results of the 
author's labors, and is thus able to store them up 
for future use. 

To run through books merely for the sake of 
saying we have read them, is a waste of precious 
time, and a perversion of the nuble faculty be- 
stowed on man alone. 


H. Ballou 2d, D. D., 9. A. Skinner, and E. H. ee 


Chapin. 


and pamphlets. 


preach and are most deservedly popular. 


Your correspondent speaks of this class as be- 


ing unheard and unrepresented, from their want 
of organs for their communications and senti- 
ments. Ihave just remarked that they com- 
prise veteran editors, and familiar correspondents 
of our denominational periodicals and journals ; 
and even he,your friend “*W,”’ would have found, 
and will find the columns of the denominational 
papers open to him for any respectfol and re- 
spectable communication. 


And now, Mr. Editor, as Iam one of those 
who rejoice in the good fellowship which seems 
to have been growing between the Universalist 
and Unitarian denominations, tending to their 
mutual improvement, and the general advance- 
ment of Christian knowledge, I regret to see un- 
kind and determined misrepresentations, of Uni- 
versalists employed by your correspondents, 
commended by you with the remark that the ar- 
ticles speak for themselves. These misrepresen- 
tations will never impress the Universalists with 
the idea of a brotherly good willon your part, 
but will throw them still farther from you. 

Pardon, Dear sir, my freedom, and believe 
me, that I write for she sake of justice to the 
misrepresented, and to your readers also, to dis- 
abuse them of their mis-information. : 

Yours traly, 


S. Coss. 
Norway, Me. August 25th, 1849. 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS—NO. VII. 

Mr. Epiror :—An important agent connected 
with the Sunday School, is its Library. Few 
Schools are without one, and, under proper res- 
trictions, it becomes a most valuable auxiliary. 
The first step in regard to it, is the selection of 
the books ; and on this depends its whole utility. 
It is a delicate and difficult task ; a task requiring 
patience, judgement, taste, quickness of percep- 
tion, and much leisure ;—qualities so rarely uni- 
ted in an individual, that there are few of these 
libraries which are all that would be desired, 
although it is gratifying to remark, that their 
general character is improving, from the fact 
that very competent persons have been, and still 
are, employed in many places, to read the books 


before they are placed on the shelves for general |. 


distribution. I have recently heard of two libra- 
ries, which have been expurgated of many vol- 
umes, found on careful examination to be un- 
suitable for the children’s perusal, and two, 
containing several hundred volumes each, which 
had been read entirely through, by the clergy- 
man in one case, and by some proper persons in 
the other, before they were put into the hands of 
the pupils. And doubtless there are many simi- 
lar instances in other Sunday Schools. 


The library should contain a liberal variety; 
not confined to exclusively-religious books,—al- 
though it should be well supplied with such as 
would strengthen Christian faith, cultivate a love 
acd reverence for God and sacred things, excite 


Among these are veteran editors, writ- 
ers for our periodicals, and publishers of books 
And at our Conventions and 
Associations they are among our most respecied 
counsellors, and are always called upon to 





KNEELING IN PRAYER. 
He “kneeled down, and prayed.” 

The Hindoo kneels before his God ; 

The Persic bends before the flame : 

Each in his posture doth express 

His reverence for his idol’s name. 

Though blind and dark their worship be, 

*Tis marked with deep humility. 











The Serf, beneath his master’s eye, 
The Subject at his prince’s feet, 

The Catholic before his shrine, 

All kneel with reverence complete. — 
And mortal man and shapeless stone, 
Take homage due to God alone. 


At midnight in the gloomy shade, 

That hovered round Gethsemane, 
Christ knelt !—the chosen Son of God ! 
He knelt when in his agony. 

Tf e’en the Son would bend the knee 
Before the Father, should not we? 


But let vile man bend e’er so low, 
And bow his head to meet the dust— 
Unless he worships in his heart, 
With hBly awe and cheerful trust, 
Hie is a weak and wingless prayer, 
Which cannot rise to Eden’s air. 


West Cambridge. 





PRAYER, WHAT IS IT 
* Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed, 
The motion of a hidden fire, 
That trembles in the breast.” 


The above beautiful lines, by Montgomery, 
fully answer our question; for what Christian 
does not sincerely desire to commune with his 
Maker; in the moining seeking for that guid- 
ance during the day which none but God can 
give ; praising him for his care during the night, 
when sleep, like its brother death, rendere man 
unconscious, and whole tribes of angels hover 
around his pillow ; and when at eve he returts 
to his family, is it not his dearest wish to gathet 
togetber that family, and at the altar of his Cre 
ator, to offer up the sacrifices of a broken heart 
and contrite spirit? Or when surrounded with 
works of Nature, does he not look to Nature's 
God in silent meditation, so many beauties com 
manding silence? Is not prayer also the motion 
of a hidden fire, of something that trembles ia 
the breast? 
testify to the truth of this, as he with a heart 
swelling with gratitude, approaches the throve 
of mercy ; all who truly feel grateful for favor 
given, show by their fervent thanks, the (rem 
bling in the breast. C. 


The active, energetic Christian can 





HALL JACKSON HOW. ESQ. 


Mr. How died at his residence in South Bor 
ton, on the 17th of August, at the age of fifty 
eight yeas. 
New Hampshire. At the age of sixteen yo#! 
by the death of his revered father, Dr. James 
How, an eminent physician of that place, he 
was left with the care of the family, and the 
management of their little patrimony. 

Thas early were his energies called into exer 
cise; and he shewed an industry and power 
application, and a spirit of enterprise, peculiarly 
suited to mercantile pursuits. 

On arriving at manhood, therefore, with 9° 
other capital than the resources of his ow? 
mind, he commenced business in the country, on 
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a small svale ; and enlarging it with the increas 
of his means, after a few years he removed 10 
Boston. By his experience and observation, 
he had acquired a quickness of perception and 
of judgment,—an insight almost intuitive into 
the laws of trade, which soon gave him a prom- 
inent rank among the merchants of Beston. 
And by his promptness and integrity, and his 
frank avd conciliating manners, he secured their 
confidence and esteem. 

In the quiet walks of social and domestic life, 
Mr. How was still mote distinguished. 

He was a man of kind and generous affections, 
and of most delicate and refined sensibilities ; 
public-spirited and charitable :—secretly scat- 
tering abroad his bounty to make glad many 


desolate hearts. 
Of his domestic character, it would be diffi- 


cult to speak in terms too strong. Asa son, a 
brother, # husband, and @ parent, no man could 
be more justly beloved by those to whom he 
sustained those relations. 

Exemplary and faithful in all his ways before 
his household, he ever exercised a firm, unyield- 
ing restraint; yet with so much wisdom and 
gentleness, that it was seldem felt to be a res- 
traint. His paternal care extended to his do- 
mestics, of whom he was ever thé counsellor 
and friend. | 

In the concerns of religion, Mr. How was 
independent and catholic. After he came to 
Boston, he sought for a permanent place of wor- 
ship among the different denominations, and at 
Jast settled down at the Old North, then under 
the ministry of the Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., and 
joined the communion of that Church. And he 
always spoke with grateful satisfaction of the 
influences of the stated ministrations, there, up- 
on his heart and life. 

It may seem a sacrilege almost, to approach 
the dying scene, even to show the power of 
religion there. Twenty-nine years he had 
sustained the domestic relation,—had been bles- 
sed with eleven children,—most of them—all of 
them, in years capable of realizing the import- 
ance of that scene; and the angel of death had 
never yet been permitted to enter there. Earth- 
ly ties, affections and hopes could not be strong- 
er than theirs. Death could not be welsome 
there. Still, no fear of death was there. But 
fervent ejaculations of praise to God were there, 
amidst the anguish of a most painful disease. 
The voice of calm resignation to the divine will 
was there; and the voice of an unfaltering trust 
in the Saviour was there. Nor did the voice of 
conjugal affection, or of parental solicitude cease 
to counsel and entreat, till hushed by the icy 
finger of death. 

But the influences of that scene, to those priv- 
ileged to be there, ceased not with that voice. 
They will result in precious consolations,—in 
calm, resigned, filial trust in God. They will 
give anew direction and a higher tone to the 
thoughts and affections of that heart-stricken 
circle. ‘The remembrances of that hour will be 
enduring memorials for good through life. They 
will spring up and expand, and bring forth fruits 








unto everlasting life. L. C. 
Boston, Sept. 1, 1649. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Amethyst ; or Poetical Gems. A Book for 


all Seasons. Edited by Miss M. P. Janes. Bos- 
ton: James French, 1849-—pp. 128. 


This is another of the miniature volumes 
which Mr. French gets up in so beautiful a 
form. It is the editor’s design to combine Chris- 
tian with ornamental poetry. 











The Plenary Inspiration of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. By David Dyer, Pastor of the Village 
Church, Dorchester. With an Introduction : by 
Rev. R.S. Storrs,D.D. Boston : Tappan, Whit- 
more and Mason. 1849. pp. 69. 


Mr. Dyer argues for a “‘special divine influ- 
ence,’’ which extended not only to the facts, pre 
cepts, and doctrines presented, but to the lao- 
guage used.” ~He quotes with approbation a 
remark of another, that ‘‘we must either ad- 
mit these writings to be the inspired word of 
God, and free from imperfection and mistakes, 
or consider them as mere impositions.”’ The 
treatise is a respectable statement on that side of 
the question, though not particularly forcible in 
argument. Of course we dissent from him, 
and have with us a considerable portion of the 


579,) have been published in superior style. 


ig of the Continent to the Organiza- 
pir ete al under the Federal Constita- 
tion. By Richard Hildreth. In three volumes. 
New York : Harperand Brothers. 1849. 


Vols. I. and IL. of this History, 8vo., (pp. 570, 


Robinson, of Medfield 


L. G. Pray and F. Brown, we will insert next 
week. 


6. Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Dr. Noyes, 


11. Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Charles 


13. Benediction. 
Two original hymns, over the signatures of 


o’clock, on her return from a visit to Lynn. She 
first complained of illness injthe cars. 
not room this week to do her character justice. 


ple.” 


historians. 


aprons. 
interested in anti-masonry. 





Harper and Brothers. 


The author remarks in his Preface, and every 
reader of his work will assent, that ‘“‘ no other 
work on American History comprehends the 
same circuit of inquiry, or has anything like the 
same plan and objects. Nowhere else can be 
found in the same distinct completeness the cu- 
rious and instructive story of New England 
theocracy, the financial, economical, and polit- 
ical history of the colonies and the Revolution, 
the origin and shaping of our existing laws and 
institutions, state and national, the progressive, 
social, and intellectual development of our peo- 
He has set forth our fathers as they 
were—their defects and excellencies of character 
—‘‘in their own proper persons, often rude, 
hard, narrow, superstitious and mistaken, but 
always earnest, downright, manly and sincere.”’ 
Mr. Hildreth has done well to bring his own 
earnest, downright, manly and sincere mind to 
study the facts of American history, and to de- 
scribe them to others from his own remarkable 
points of view, and in his own original way. 
His readers will not complain that he is tame, 
commonplace, or repeats the thoughis of others. 
But his great exeellence is that he contemplates 
things from a higher moral standpoint than other 
If we do not accept every thing 
that he says, we must the great part of it—nor 
can we help acknowledging the great value of 
his services in giving us more complete, as well 
as very striking and instructive ard entertaining 
views of the history of our country. 


Scenes where the Tempter has triamphed. By the 
Author of “The Jail Chaplain.” 
1849, pp. 277.—12mo 


New York * 


A work which is most effectually adapted to 





remove that hope of impunity which, there is / years, that Professor Crosby was a believer of 
reason to suppose, prompts to many a crime. 
It is a narrative of criminals which, so far from 
being suggestive of crime, or an aliment to feed 
the disposition to crime, must act as a powerful 
check and antidote. 


Letters on Free Masonry, in Chronological order. 


Boston : Press of T. R. Marvin, 1849. pp. 103. 
The contents are several letters from Hon. 


Richard Rush, Hon. '. C. Spencer, Revd. Hen- 
ty Tatem, and Hon Edward Everett’s Opinion 
of Secret Societies—from 1830 to 1833. 
are not a mason, and have never desired to be 
since we got beyond the period of being attract- | 
ed by red scarfs, and gold medals, and white 
Neither have we ever been able to get | 


We 


The Horse-Shoe : a Poem spoken before the Phi 


Beta Kappa Society in Cambridge, July 19, 


1849, By John Brooks Felton. 
pp- 29. 

This Poem is not quite so happy a hit as the 
Commencement exercise which the same author 
performed on graduating. 


John Bartlettt. 1849- 


Cambridge : 


if Mr. Felton could 


Rev. Mr. Robbins’ text was from Galatians 
vi, 15; ** For in Christ Jesus neither circum- 
cision availeth anything, nor uncircuincision, bat 
& new creature.’’ The discourse was a plain, 
forcible, effective statement of Regeneration 
as the great need of humanity—and was the 
chief purpose of Christianity and end of the 
Christian ministry. 
A peculiar interest was imparted to the servi- 
ces by the participation in them of the brother 
of the candidate—of both the Professors of the 
Divinity School, who so cordially commended 
and welcomcd their young friend but just now 
dismissed from their instructions,—and of one 
of his classmates who, but a few weeks before 
him, was entrusted with the same charge at 
Concord, N.H. The address to the Society 
which was expected from Rev. "Mr. Cole, of 
Hallowell, Me., was in his absence omitted. 
The Council dined together at the Lexington 
House at 3 o’clock. Atthe table the Divine 
blessing was invoked by Rev. Mr. Carpenter, of 
England, who arrived in this country last week, |, 
and thanks were returned by Rev. Mr. Leland, 
of the Baptist Church, Lexington. 





Trustees (special, we presume) on the week of 
August 17th, ‘*Prof. Crosby resigned uncondi- 
tiona}ly, and wae made Professor Emeritus. Mr. 
Putnam, a young man who has been Teacher of 
Greek for the last two terms, was appointed in 
his place. They also appointed the Rev. Mr. 
Noyes of Concord, Phillips Professor of Theol- 
ey.” 

The Trustees and Faculty have known, for 
\ 
the final restoration of all men to holiness and 
| the favor of God. But his services were so 
i valuable to the College, that so long as he could 
feel it a duty not publicly to avow his faith, he 
was continued in his office. The relation of the 
College to the Orthodox churches of New Hamp- 
shire, would not allow his continuance in this 
professorship after the public avowal of his opin- 
ions—which he has done in his celebrated pam- 
phlet In this the Trustees are not to be blam_ 
ed. We donot suppose Professor Crosby cen- 
sures either them or his coadjutors in the least 
degree. The blame must lie in the relation of 





have accompanied us on a visit to an original | 
character of our acquaintance in this vicinity, in 
the form of a woman, dwelling in ‘a room,” 
not ** snug and neat,” as that was which he des- 
cribes, aud had talked with her awhile, and seen 


would have drawn out in a little more sprightly | 
manner, the gift which is in him, and given him 
a subject for fine mora! painting not often found. 








The Mendelssohn Collection, or Hasting’s and 


Bradbury’s Third Book of Psalmody: contain- 
ing original music, and selections from the best 
European and American Composers ; consisting 
of Tunes, Anthems, Motets, Introits, Sentences, 
and Chants: With an Appendix of the most 
approved Standard Charch Tunes, for Congrega- 
tional Singing. By Thomas Hastings and Wil- 
liam B. Bradbury. New York: Mark H. New- 
man & Co. Boston: B. B. Mazzey & Co.— 
1849. pp. 400. 


Mr. Bradbury has spent nearly two years in 
Europe perfecting bimself in his science. His 
associate is well known. Of Mendelssohn, our 
readers will remember a beautiful sketch in the 





Orthodox body Dr. Woods is quoted as saying, 
“The particular decision which is adopted on 
this question will have a direct and sensible in- 
fluence upon the degree of reverence for the Ho- 
ly Scriptures." We rgply,no! Some of the 
most irreverent men in treating the Scriptures we 
ever knew, maintained plenary verbal inspira- 
tion. Reverence for the Bible depends on the 
degree in which the mind is imbued with the 
great truths it contains. 
The Introduction has the characteristic vigor 
and faults of the writer’s style. 





The Stars and the Earth; or, Thoughts upon 
Space, Time, and Eternity. From the English 
Edition. . Boston: Wm. Crosby and H. P. 
Nichols, 1849. pp. 88. 


No other book within our knowledge has ev- 
er before presented so clear illustrations of the 
ideas of Time, Space, and Eternity, and of the 
Divine Omniscience. It is thoroughly original 
in conception, beautiful, poetic, grand and yet 
simple. 

The maio thought is this—Light, traveling at 
the rate of about 213,000 miles a second, reach- 
es us from the sun in eight minutes; from Ju- 
piter in 52 minutes; from a star of the first 
magnitude, as Vega in Lyra, in 12 years ; from 
a star of the twelfth magnitude, in a period so 
long as 4000 years. We see then the sun as it 
was eight minutes ago, Vega as it was 12 years 
ago, and a star of the 12th magnitude as it was 
4000 years ago. Now suppose the disembodied 
spirit to be able to pass from our world quicker than 
light, quick as thought, and take its stand in the 
star of the 12th magritude—it might see the 
earth with all its people as they were 4000 years 

ago, and passing at will towards the earth might 
see its whole history from that time to the pres- 
ent. Or shooting down quick, it could realize 
that a thousand years are asa day. Going fur. 
ther off than the star of the 12th magnitude, i 
might see the great geological eras before the 
time that Moses describes! All this, if the 
spirit shall have the eye to see so far, and look 
at objects through the present medium,—which 
is possible! But we think, reader, you will 
buy the book, and read and meditate for yourself- 


Southey’s Common Place Book, edited by his Son 


in Law, John Wood Warter, B. D.—New York : 
1849.—pp. 416 in two 


Harper and Brothers, 
parts, 8 vo. 


We are one of those who set a high value 
upon such an ‘‘omnium gatherum” as this. 


We shall take it up, from time to time, not to 
see what books Southey read, or what passages 


struck him as he read, but in such mood as 
when walking on the shore, stooping to pick up 
that attract us. We have hardly 


Christian Register some few months since—and 
from these will infer the value of the book. 





People’s and Howitt’s Journal. 

Messrs. Crosby & Nichols have received the 
first No. of the New Series of this popular work. 
Call! and look. 





A Letter to a Young Man who has just entered Col- 
lege, from an older one who has heen through. 
Boston : Wm. Crosby and H. P. Nichols. 1849. 
pp. 39. 

The letter is anonymouns—we have tried to 
fix on the author, There is one man, and he a 
clergymao—sufficiently piquant, racy, world- 
ly-wise enough to write such a book—wise 
enough, except in believing, as he confesses, lit- 
tle or nothing of the wonderful works recorded 
of Jesus in the Evangelists. This however 
helps us to fix with more certainty upon the au- 
ther. Others may guess as well as we—and 
perhaps also mistake. 

Sunday School Occupations. By Charles K. Whip- 
ple. Published by the Committee of the Aati- 
Sabbath Convention. 1849.—pp. 50. 

We can show the writer a community or two 
where his principles are acted out, But we 
think even he would decline dwelling there, and 
be glad to get back and live amid a go-to-meet- 
ing people, and perhaps feel less hostile to 
churches and ministers. His text in the pam- 
phlet before us seems to have been choétn by 
way of convenience for a harangue against the 
clergy. 





ORDINATION AT LEXINGTON. 

The ordination of Mr. Fiske Barrett, of the 
Jast class from the Divinity School, Cambridge, 
over the First Congregational Church, in [Lex- 
ington, took place last Wednesday. A large 





number of Churches were represented. The 
council was organised by the choice of Rev. Dr. 
Francis, Moderator, and Rev. F, A. Whitney, 
Scribe. The church, which, it may be remem- 
bered, was just ready to be dedicated when the 
late] beloved pastor, Whitman, was so suddenly 
removed by death, is one of the handsomest edi- 
fices in our city. It was entirely filled. The 
following was the order of services : 

Voluntary on the Organ and Anthem by the 
Choir. 


1. Introductory Prayer, by Rey, Dr. Barrett, 
of Boston. 


2. Reading of the Scriptares, by Rey. James 
F. Brown, of West Cambridge. ~ : 


3. Original Hyma. 
4. Sermon, by Rev Chandler Robbins, of Bos- 
ton. 


be regarded with respect and affection by the 
| majority of those who have long known hia, is 
| impossible. ‘He will take, perhaps, with most 
regret, the pena!ty of the breaking up of associ- 
nailed the horse-shoe over her door, possible it pagpencigea sectarianism demands, and endeavor 

to bear the reproaches of that portion of the 
| Orthodox press, which will never forgive his 
| honesty, and his fidelity to conscience, and his 
abandonment of Orthodoxy. : 


Christian Register, which closes as follows :-— 


‘ eation you make of it. 


the college to the churches, which made such a 
| step necessary. 

Professor Crosby, if we mistake not, isa mem- 
‘ber of the church at Hanover. Of course he 
‘will be disciplined and excluded, agreeably to 
| the law of the Orthodox churches. Some of th® 
| Orthodox newspapers have already begun to 
‘pursue him with aspersions and denunciations. 
| This is matter of course. But that a man of 
Professor Crosby's unblemished character, and 
| great amiableness,and persona! accomplishments, 


|and talents, and attainments, can ever cease to 





jc In the Curistian Freeman of August 
17, is a letter from its editor to the editor of- the 


And now I fraternally ask you to select your 
strongest passage for the doctrine of judgment 
and retribution in eternity for the doings of time, 
and give us your strong reasons for the appli- 


The editor of the Freeman has always treated 
us so courteously and fraternally, that but fora 
reason which will be found in the information 
given in another item, and which we trust will 
be regarded as sufficient, we should most cheer- 
fully undertake the task he has proposed. We 
wouid say here, however, that one of the very 
** strongest passages” is that which we have al- 
ready used, and to which he refers, viz: St. 
Paul’s affirmation of retribution in Romans, ii. 
6—10. It may assist to clearer perception of 
our position when we say that “eternal life’’ 
begins here as the reward of well doing, and 
eternal death as the fruit of ill doing. 





UP? The writer of the communication on Uni- 
tarians and Universalists, who is also editor of 
the Freeman, will see from the article by S. F., 
on page first, that he has failed to meet a main 
issue. Had we been at home last week, (our 
inside page was made up by a friend,) we 
should not have admitted ‘* W”’’s communica- 
tion without some remarks. The admission of 
the reply seems necessary to avoid the imputa- 
tion of unfairness. 





pcp Rev. T. H. Dorr has resigned his pastoral 
charge at East Lexington ~ Rev. J. K. Waite, at 
Gloucester. Rev. Mr. Saltmarsh pteached his fare- 
well sermon at Windsor Vt., Sunday before last. 
We understand that a new Charch, to cost about 
12,000 dollars, isto be completed, at the end of 
this year, for the second Unitarian Society im 
Lowell, ander Rev. Mr. Barry. 





§tcF In the article on the Meadville Theological 
School, on page first, the writer states that the “Uni- 
tarian Congregation in Meadville are looking out 
for another pastor, who will alsu be a member of 
the Board of Instractors of the School, which will 
give them three resident professors." Tux Eniror 
or 1% CHRISTIAN REGISTER has received and 


accepted the appointment. 





The Burlington Society more than maintains 
its own, under the ministry of Rev. S. W. Bush, 
and we trust that the time is at hand when Mont- 
pelier will affurd to this outpost, the support of 
asister church; an excellent spirit seems to pre- 
vail among all denominations at Burlington, and 
it certainly isa beautiful spot for a residence, and 
destined to a rapid growth, when the new rail- 
roads enter the town. 

The Montreal society has suffered in the de- 
pression of Montreal itself, and the removal of 
such numbers of, young men of enterprise: 
while we suppose very few of the Catholic and 
Cunadian population have left. One is amazed to 
see at every hand fine houses and stores marked 
« Maison a louer,” **Magazin a lover,” proving 
most sensibly the diminution of business and 


twenty two children to whom she was all a 
mother could be! 
friends, and to the cause of philanthropy ! 


death of Rev. Henry Colman, at Islington, near 
London. He had returned with a heavy cold 
from Ireland, which passed into fever and re- 
sulted in his death just before the departure of 
the Caledonia, in which he had engaged his 
passage. 
just too late to see his father alive. 
particulars have yet reached this country. 


at the late commencement of Brown University 
was that of D. D. on Rev. James W. Thomp- 
son, of Salem. 


be continued as heretofore.—The services will 
commence at 7$ o’clock. 


Paer = Cacesy.—Ata recent meeting of lege last week, the Honorary Degree of D. D. was 
conferred on Rev. Parsons Cooke, of Lynn, and 
Rev. Asa D. Smith, of the city of New York 


Rev. Dr. True, havio 
Hamline from his ap 
concluded to accept t 
losophy and Belles Letters in Wesleyan University. 
He will enter at once upon the duties of his office. 


the 26th inst. 


Worcester sy Fire.—We learn from Leo- 
nard’s express, that the brick Unitarian church, 
where the Rev. A. Hill officiates, situated on 
Main Street, near the Court House, was discov- 
ered to be on fire about 10 o'clock last night, 
and burned to the ground. 
been undergoing repairs for some time past, and 
was filled with combustible material. 
nately the organ had been taken out previously 
and boxed up. 
2500 pounds, was dashed te pieces dy the fall 
of the steeple. 


diary from the fact that the first man on the 
spot discovered the fire breaking out under the 
stairs, and almost immediately after it burst out 
from the roof. 


despatch of news from the Niagara, which arrived 
at Halifax Wednesday morning at 6 o’clack, on 
her way to New York, announces the total defeat 
of the Hungarians. 
bitity of the reliableness of the accoupis.. Read 
the following, but let the reader feel assured that 


might shall not always triumph over right, nor 
unjust power be perpetual, nor the oppres- 
sed always be kept under the oppressor. 


ter from Prince Paskiewistch to his majesty the 
ezar of all the Russians :— 


jesty. 


Mrs Exiza Garnavt.—This most excellent 


We have 


What a bereavement to 


“ Bat if the fire, or plague, or sword, 
Receive commission from the Lord 
To strike his saints among the rest, 
Their very pains anddeath are blest.” 





IP The Caledonia brought the news of the 


Hig son had arrived in England only 
No further 





cP Among the honorary degrees, conferred 





The usual Lectures at the Bulfinch street Ves- 
ry, will be resumed next Thursday evening, and 





D. D.—At the commencement at Williams Col- 





Dr. True’s AccerTrancre.—We learn that 

been released by Bishop 
intment at Charlestown, has 
Professorship of Moral Phi- 





Tue Cuorera. Rev. Dr. John Austin Yates, 
ate Professor of Modern Languages in Union Col- 
ege, died of the cholera at Schenectady, N. Y., on 





Destruction OF THE Unitarian Cuurcn at 


The church has 
Fortu- 
A fine bell, however, weighing 


The loss has been estimated at 
$15,000, The fire is attributed to an incen- 


{ Buston Traveller. 
We understand it was insured for $12,000. 





Latest From Evrore. The telegraphic 


There seems too great pro- 


The Russian papers publish the following let- 


“Hungary lies at the feet of your imperial ma- 
The government of the insurgents have 
transmitted their power to Gorgey, and Gorgey, 


RB. L., 
child of Gol. 


Will not some one who knows her better than bas HF Le sr Marsh, Esq., 
we, perform this tribute? Whata loss to the | ter of Rev. Joshua 


11 Roxbury, 29t 


In North Bridgew ter. 


; aD: Hodges, of Roxbury 

. D. of Rox : 
there have been four Geher deaths in the family, or of those 
connected with it during the illness of different members, 
viz: Aug. 13th, Grace Gardner, of Providence, a faithfal 
colored domestic, 52; Aug. 31, 
of Providence, 30; Sept. 1, Ann, a colored woman; Sept 
2, Mrs. B. Sisson, of Providence, 55. 


In Norton, Sunday Jast, Mr. Seth Sumner, 85. 
In North Middleboro’, 18th ult, Seth Baton, Keg, 76, 


ginson, Wife of Mr. Geo. 

At Jamaica Plein, 5th inst, Mr. © 
45. 

bury, Vt., August 26, Miss Abby Bates, daugh- 


In Dedham, Sept. 4, John Shorey, 45, 
rey & Co., of Boston. 


fb ult, 


. 4th alt, Dea. John Crafts. 83. 


‘ust 26, 
son, of this city. 
eee harles Ma 


Bates, D. D., of Dudley 


. Martha C., 42, and in Provi- 
soe e, 1l months, the wife and 
Besides 


Miss Harriet 


Mrs. Mary C 
rsh, so:i of 


, Mass. 
the firm of Sho- 


these, 


N. Harding, 








Boston. 


Py 48780 immediately, a P: ‘or for an Aca- 
demy of the first class, sit 

board, between thirty and forty miles from the city of 
D One who has experience as an instractor, and 
who is competent to fit teachers for common schools, 


upon the sea- 


and lads for cul and business, can obtain further in- ly. f ale re 

formation i th i ig | Permanently, for a education. : 

on ee eee FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governess. 





admirahie colors. 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
New Stock For Fall Trade! ! ! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
SILK & SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2. Milk Street, Boston. 


5000 New Cashmere Shawls, all shapes, sizes, qualities, 
and prices. 
50 packages superior Black Silks, extra width, for Dress- 
es, Visites, Mantillas, &c. 
50 packages Dress Silks, fig’d, plain, and striped, in 
choice cameleon shades. . 
1000 Plaid Lung and Square Shawls, very best styles. 

400 pieces Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, in most 


Cases Thibet Cashmeres, Lyonese Cloths, and Alpac- 
cas, for dresses. 
Cases Gerinan, French, and Indian Satins, all qualities 
and colors. 
Cartons Thibet and Silk Shawls, in black and fancy col- 
ors, 
300 pieces superior Black Bombazines. 


RICH BLACK AND COLORED SILK VELVETS, 
all widths. 


CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, VISITES, &c, 


of every pattern and material. 


MOURNING SHAWLS & SILK GOODS, 
of all kinds,—to which we ask particular attention. 
It is enough to say that from this 
GIGANTIC AND INCOMPARABLE ASSORTMENT 


oF 
SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 
Purchaters will be served with 


ANY QUANTITY from a SIXPENCE WORTH to a 
PACKAGE, 


and always at prices entirely beyond the reach of compe- 


tition. 


MERCHANTS IN THE COUNTRY, 


Ladies buying for their own use, and all others, are invited 
to test the advantage of buying at 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2 MILK Street, 
(A few steps out of Washington Street.) 
out.1m. 


sep7. 





perfect a family, 
cumtsances will 


Brookfield, Sept. 8 


BROOKFIELD FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. 


pipe Institution is in the seventh year of its exis- 
tence, and is known to many citizens of the Com- 
monwealth. ‘To those less acquainted, it may be proper 
to state, that the number of pupils is at present limtied 
to 20: and ordinarily, lads are not received who are 
over 12 years of age; while those who enter before 
this age, remain as long after, as may seem mutually 
agreeable to parents and principal. 


as the ability 
allow. The 


will commence on the first We-inesday in November. 

Circulars of more specific information wiil be promptly 

forwarded to such as desire more particulars. 

ton, parents may inquire of John Homans, M. D., 

Geo. Howe, Esq., and G. B. Blake, Esq. 

W. A NICHOLS, Principal. 
eop4t 


The School is a8 
of the principal and cir- 
next term, or half year, 


In Bos- 





2. Canada—s 


Examiner. 





His example will be followed by the other ineur- 
gent corps. The officers whom he sent to capi- 
tulate offered to proceed with or without Aastri- 
an commissioners to the corps to induce them to 
surrender. Ihave the fortune to inform your 
imperial majesty that Gorgey's only condition 
to his surrender was to be allowed to lay down 
his arms to your majesity’s aims. Ihave made 
arrangements forthe insuigents to be disarmed 
by Geu. Rudiger’s corps. Respecting the extra- 
dition of the prisoners, | am in communication 
with the Austrianarmy. As forGorgey,I keep 
him at your imperial majesty’s disposal.” 

The Vienna accoants by the way of Warsaw, 
of Aug. 16th, says :— 

The war party, headed by Kossuth, Bem, and 
the leading members of the Hungarian parlia- 
ment had nothing left but to hasten to Orshova : 
it is stated that they have already entered upon 
Turkish territory. It is also stated that M. Kos- 
suth carried with him the insignia of the Hun- 
garian Empire, including the State jewels. — 
Gorgey surrendered to Prince, Paskiewistch un- 
der the one condition, if condition 11 can be cal- 
led, that the Prince should intercede with the 
Austrian Emperor for himself, his troops, and 
his country. It is asserted that Gorgey’s des- 
perate resolution was prompted by the mutinous 
spirit of ‘* Hussars.” 

From a Vienna letter of the 17th inst. in the 
Kbiner Zeitung, it appears that Kossuth intends 
to hold out to the Jast. He has published a pro- 
clamation announcing a transference of his gov- 
ernment from Arad to Orshova; where he is now 
protected by the Hungarian Army from the 
Bacsk. 

It was ramored that the emperor of Russia 
had set a price of 60,000 rubles on Kossuth’s 
head, dead or alive, It is asserted by some of 
the ardent friends of Hungary that Gorgey had 
proved himself a traitor, and baa yielded to the 
golden arguments of the Rassians. Kossuth’s 
wife and family, it is said, have fallen into the 
hands of the Imperial troops. 


* 








{G- AUTUMNAL CONVENTION OF UNITA- 
RIANS. The Committee of A here! 
give notice that the Autumnal Convention, will be hold- 
en in Portland, Maine, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 9th and 10th days of October. ‘The Convention 
will meet for organization on Tuesday, at 5 o’clock, 

.M. JAMES W. THOMPSON, 

Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 





(G- THE CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL AS- 
SOCIATION will meet in Natick, at the house of 
Rev. T. B. Gannett, on Tuesday, 11th inst. 

WM. NEWELL, Scribe. 








MARRIAGES. 





In Concord, N. H., Aug. 29th, by Rev. Augustus Wood- 
bury, Mr. John Y. Roberts, of Somersworth, N. H., to 
Miss T»meon M. Hayes, of Farmington, N. H.; Aug. 30th, 
Mr. Samuel Herman, of Boston, Mass., to Miss Persis D. 
Virgin, of Concord, N. H. 

iS Norton, 16th ‘ult, by the Rev. Geo. M. Randall, Sam- 
uel Crawford, Esq., Attorney at Law, Mineral Point, Wis- 
consin, to Miss Jane M. Sweet, of the former place. 

At Lynn, before Daniel Perley, Esq., after the Order of 
the Society of Friends, Joseph Congdon, .» of New 
Bedford, cashier of the Mechanics’ Bank, to Miss Mercy 
T., daughter of Jonathan Buffum, Esq., merchant of the 
former place. , 

The teenies of the Alms House, at New Bedford, will 
not fare the worse, now that their benefactor has obtained 
a Mercy-full help-meet to aid him in his labor of love. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, 22d ult, of consumption, Joseph Bradlee, 


Esq., 37. 

24 ult, David Thatcher, 69 years. 
of dysentery, Elizabeth Harris, 22; Mr. Joseph 

30, formerly of Newbury port. 

Sept. 3, ‘of consumption, Mrs. Susan P., wife of Mr. B.S. 
Willia: 

28th ult., of palsy, Mr. Nathaniel H. Whitaker, 59. 

At his residence in iva, Spanaway y= the 10th ult, 
Elder Pardon ast, 79 years 5 months. 
In Nantucket, — aio = 4 oy puinien dogg the 
county, 70; Levi Starbuc . years 10 months. 

In W ¥ 18th ult, Mrs. ‘Jemima, widow of the 
late Joshua © e, 83. 











5. Original Hyman. 


members. The new rumor of Annexation would 
double the value of real estate. 


. * 
In poten, August 18, ofdysentery, Mr. Seth Harring- 
ton, 69. 


with the chief army of the insurgents, inakes an 
unconditional surrender to the Russian army.— ° 


| Arr. I. 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, NO. 278—12§ cents, 
ContTents:— 


1 Charles Lamb—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


pectator. 


3. The Wedding Garment—Metropolitan. 

4. Temper: from an Old Maid’s Album—do. 

5. Story of a Family,—Chap. 17—Sharpe’s Magazine. 

6. Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, (th arti- 
cle,)—Sharpe’s Magazine. 

7. Europe: Poreign Policy ; 


With Poetry and Short Articles. 
» Published weekly at six dollars a year t 
E. LITTELL & Co, 
Cor. Tremont and Broomfield Streets. 
ar ALSO—Tune Matven Aunt. 


Prospects for Hungary— 


Price 25 cents. 





CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 
No. civ. ror Serremper, 1849. 
Writers. 


Geo. Ticknor, Boston, and Andrews Norton, 
Cambridge. 

Ephraim Peabody, D.D , Boston. 
Rev. Edward B. Hall, D.D.,Providence, R.I. 
Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, Portsmouth, N. H. 
V. Rev. J. I. Morison, Milton, Mass. 
Rev. James Walker, D.D., Cambridge,Mass. 
Benjamin A. Gould, jun., do. do. 


Notices of Recent Publications. 
Religious and Literary Intelligence. 
X. Obitueries. 


*,* We propose to issue a pamphlet to contain a 
complete list of the Wiiters of Articles in each number 
of the “Christian Examiner,” from its commencement 
to the eud of the present year. 
will also comprise the Writers of Articles in the “Chris- 
tian Disciple,”’ and will be ready early in November 


Il. Rev 
Il. 
IV. 
Vi. 
Vil. 

VIILt. 
XI. 


next. 


Any person forwarding twenty-fine cents to ua, free of 


expense, shall receive a copy. 
Boston, Sept. 8, 1849. CROSBY & NICHOLS. 


If possible, this list 





day, 17th Sept. 


septl 


BOW DOIN STREET SEMINARY, 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADUES. 


M* & MRS. C. WILKES beg to remind their 
Pupils, and Parents generally, that their School 
will be re-opened, after the present Vacation, on Mon- 
Parents desirous to place their daugh- 
tere in this establishment, are respectfully invited to 
call at the residence, No. 29, Bowdoin Street, after the 
Ist Sept., on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
between the hours of 11 and 8 o’clock. 
6tis 





September. 


sl 


HE Autumn term of the State Normal School, at 

West Newton, will open on the 2d Wednesday in 
Candidates for admission are requested 
to present themselves for examination, at 8 o’clock, 
A.M. A certificate of good moral character, a declar- 
ation, of intention to become a school teacher, and a 
satisfactory examination on the branches of study gene- 
rally taught in our common schools will be reqn 


order to admission 
Sec. of the Board of Education. 


Joite in 


BARNAS SEARS, 





ot Messrs. Cros 


CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL, 


IN CHAPMAN PLACE, 


HE Sixteenth Annual Term of this School, will 
commence on the first Monday in September next. 
The Annual Catalogue of the Teachers and Pupils 
with the Terms, &c. annexed, may be had at the store 
& Nichols, No. 111 Washington 
Street, and that of Mr. Benj. H. Greene, and Mr. S. 
G Simpkins, 124, same street. 
N. B. Chapman Place leads out of School Street, 
near Horticultural Hall. ag25. 


AMOS BAKER. 


le 





twalve weeks. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER proposes to 
T which shall unite the advantages of a 
Institute with those of a Normal School at Concord, 
Mass., on the 15th of August. 

Besides Practica: Instruction in the Art of Teaching, 
Lectures, Lessons in French, the Use of Educational 
Books and Journals, &c., &c., will be furnished, and 
the entire tuition fee will beten dollars, for a term of 


a School 
Teacher’s 


Any teacher or person intending to teach, of 
charealer, will be edaihedd, withost sat Soligeties es 


Lapis and Myses desirous of pursuing or complet 
ing any of the following studies, may attend, at hours 
to suit their convenience, from 8} to 12 M. 
GaRRETT, (from London. ) 


Linton. 


by, Mre Wm. Garrett, 
L. Waite. 

and Opera Singing, by Mrs. 
JOHNSON, 

Italian, Latin, and Greek 
Mrs. Wm. Garrett, Dr. ARNAULT, and Signor 
Lanza. 

up for the Summer and free to 


St., 


iy School is open for the 


of the Teacher. Terms favorable—place pleasant and 
retired. 


Cunningham, Esqrs., Boston, and Rev. W. G. Bab- 
cock, 


or Otherwise, to the Principal at Newton Centre. 


ing the Institute will be sent to any order. 


MORNING SCHOOL 


Plain and Ornamental Needlework, by Mrs. WM. 
Plain and Ornamental Penmanship, by Mr. O. E. 


Fruit and Flower Painting, Drawing and Perspective 
Mr. Capen. 
Teacher of Pianoforte and Voice by, Mr. EpwarpD 


lish and Italiain Song, 
m GARRETT. 
Class, Choral, and Concert Singing by Mr. J. C. 


Pianoforte and Guitar, E 


EnGuisn Brancues, French, German, Spanish, 
Languages by, F.L. Capen, 


Terms moderate. THE Lapigs’ GyMNasiuM fitted 


ils. 
P. S.—Terms of the High School, 339 Washington 
reduced, to favor parents sending their children 


339 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8. 


LUNENBURG ACADEMY. 


reception of scholars. 
Board for a small number can be had in the family 





References, Rev. Dr. Barrett, Samuel Greele, N. F. 


JACOB CALDWELL, 
Preceptot . 


Lunenburg Bion 
w 





on Wednesday, the 12th of Sept. next. . 
Applications for admission :nay be made in writing 


JOHN B. HAGUE, Principal. 
Circulars containing particular information respect- 





DRS. ROGERS & CARTEE, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
OFFICES NOS. 68 AND 85 MAIN STREET, 
CHARLESTOWN. 


R. Z. ROGERS respectfully announces, that in 
consequence of the continued increase of his busi- 
ness, he las formed a connexion with C. SOULE 
CARTEE, M. D. a gentleman long and favorably 
known in our community, whose previous knowledge 
of Dentistry, acetal skill, and Medical eduvation, 
render him an efficient acquisition to the profession of 
this city. P 

Having fitted up our Offices and Laboratory with 
convenient Instruments and A: paratus, we are now 
ready to perform all operations in the various depart- 
ments of Dental Art and Science : such as—. 

The PRESERVATION of the natural teeth, if possible, 
by filling, cleansing, &c.;— 

Their ExTRACTION, (without pain, if desired,) 
when past recovery ;— 

The 1nsERTION of artificial mineral teeth, singly, 
in partial, or in whole sets, on gold plate, after the 
most approved methods ;— 

The management of DENTITION iu children ;—to- 
gether with : 
The treatment of DISEASES, MAL-FORMATIONS, 
and INJURIES of the mouth. 

The materials we use are of the first quality; and we 
intend the mechanical executioa of our work shall equal 
the best in the country. 

As we manofacture the INCORRUPTIBLE MIN- 
ERAL TEETH, we are enabled to suit each particu- 
lar case with great certainty. 

We confidently assure our patients, that they shall 
receive at our hands, THE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS in Mechanical and Surgical 
Dentistry, as we shall use all honorable means to avail 
ourselves of them. 

Our friends will please bear us in remembrance. 
july7 





s 

New Elocutionary Works. 
THE PRACTICAL ELOCUTEONIST : Sec nd Ed. 
TUE NATIONAL SPEAKER: Second Ed. 12mo. 
ONTAINING Exercises, original and selected in 
prose, poetry, and dialogue, for declamation and 
recitation; and an elocutionary analysis, exhibiting a 
clear explanation of principles, with rules for each ele- 
tment of oral expression, practically illustrated in a sys- 
tematic course of lessons. By Henry B. Maglathiin, 
A, M.; handsomely printed and bound. pp. 324. 
kG Since the first edition of the above works was 
issued, a few weeks ago, they have met with a very 
favorable reception, and one or both have been adopted 
as text books by School Committees or teachers in 
Roxbury, Cambridge, Charlestown, and in several 
other important places in New England; also in New 
York * Stare Normat ScHoot,” Albany. 
From Rev. Thomas Hill, A. M., member of the School 
Committee, Waltham, Mass. 
As I looked over the ‘ Practical Elocationist’ of Mr. 
Maglathlin, I found my old Whatelian prejudices 
against rules for utterance vanish. The practical, in- 
telligible, and valuable nature of the rules in this little 
book makes it the Only thing I have ever seen which I 
thought would help either teacher or scholar in our 
common schools in learning to read well. 
From Thomas Sherwin, A. M., Principal of the English 

High , Boston. 

Mr. H. B. Maglathlin.—Dear Sir,—I have examin- 
ed your “Practical Elocutionist,” and ‘ National 
Speaker,” and am happy to say that I think they will 
prove valuable auxilliaries in teaching;the important 
but too much neglected art of elocution. I commend 
these works to the favorable regard of teachers and of 
the public. 
From Franklin Crosby, A. M., Principal of the High 
School, South Reading, Mass. 
The arrangements and selections of ‘* The National 
Speaker” are such as to commend it to all who are in- 
terested in elocution as a branch of school studies. 
An “ Elocutionary Analysis” is certainly a new fea- 
ture in an American compilation. In my opinion, the 
selections are admirably adapted to insure that variety 
so necessary in a work of this nature. While a few of 
the most legible of the ancient landmarks are allowed 
to remain, | am glad to see that a desire for a change 
imparts to this book that freshness of matter so easen- 
tial to success. ' 
Published by ROBERT S. DAVIS, No. 120 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, and for sale by the Booksellers. 
aug4. eop3wis 





SMITH & MELVIN’S 


LAVORING EXTRACTS of Vanilla, Rose, 
Lemon, Bitter Almond or Peach, Orange, Nut 
meg, &c., &c., for flavoring Ices, Jellies, Pies, Pud- 
dings, §c., prepared by ourselves in the best manner 
expressly for family use. Price 25 cents per bottle. 
SMITH & MELVIN Apothecaries, 
Amory Hall, 325 Washington st., Boston. 





june23 
PREPARATORY 
AXD 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
AND 


LADIES’ FAMILY CALISTHECENUM.} 

—GOMPLETELY FURNISHED WITH— 
4PPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE 

NIC APPARATUS, 
For Healthful Exercise and Recreation. 
To commence on Monday, Oct. lst. Hours, from 9 till 2 
Parents in quest of a suitable School for the Educa- 
tion of their daugtiters are respectully invited to call. 
Application may be made every day, from 9 to 11 0’ clock, 
A. M., at No. 339 Washington Strea, 6 doors Sout 
of West Street, 
sept30 


istf F. L. CAPEN. 





CAMBRIDGE 
Furniture and Carpet Warehouse. 


WHITNEY, BRACKETT & CO, 


AVE constantly for sale at their spacious Ware 
Rooms, near the Colleges, a very extensive as- 


sortment of 
FURNITURE, 


Sureaus, Tables, Bedsteads, Couches, Seeretaries. 
Chairs, Loskiing Glasses, Refrigerators, Clocks, Entry 





Sept. 3. 
the common 


in his room. 
Freshman 01 





tion, to recite stated hours, younger 


Eee oi tea i 


Church, for the remainder 


Young men 
Place 


basement of Chauncy 
of the vacation, from 9 A. M. till 12 M. 
ag25 is4t 


teach in this state, or to attend more than one term. ’ 
jarther particulars please to CARPETING s 
vee AVILLIAM B. FOWLE, Three-ply, superfine, fine, puiteit: tind Straw; Stair 
aug4. 188 1-2 Washington St., Boston. | Carpeting, Rods and Eyes. 
FEATHERS, 
; Matresses, Feather Beds, &c., &¢- 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. aug4 ‘ Swe 


HE subscribers’ next term will begin Monday, 
He will receive single pupi 

of an lish or classical Educa- 
s to study 


in any 








BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 


of Pews in the Bulfinch Street 
ee ANTS croby notified that the Charch will 
be open for Divine Service, on Sunday, September 9th. 
It is desirable that the furniture of the Pews should be 
in the week pi ng. 


coln, 12mo, $1—Cwsar’s 


er, 
lish and German Dictionary, 
authorities, 1 vol, large 


oO 


88 cts—Everett’s System of E 


TUTE. pasion 


b ign Fall Term of fourteen weeks, will commence 
za Robbins, a:uthor of **Popula’ 
cts—-Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and 8 6 5 


8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 
3, 4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geo 


Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient Hi 








OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 


turned to a page without finding something sug- At South # Cushing, 73. 
gestive and entertaining, something, too, worth of Cambridge. and useful woman, with whose name our read- | At Portland, Nan Goeth ne. 6 S ais For Yo Ladies. way, New York. . 
2 x 8. Right Hand of Fellowshi ,b Rev. Au- ers are familiar in the reports of the Tem ry At Providence, on Sunday, Cyrus Butler, Esq., ung c . GREEK axp Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
thinking about. usiue| Woodbury, of Concord, N. H ae , MEME by re ay july,| A FTER July 2ist, a select Morning Schoo! will be! second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
—_— sa g Agee ce % erties: Home, Albany Steet, presented in our columns, | yA* St; Stephens, New Bruuswick, ou the ist of July) A heh, For do ie conan 6 te and re-| crs -Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnoid’s 
i United States of America, from : 2 j In Eas Md ins dia Babcock, daughter of | tired of 339 Washi Strect, OVEr | Corneli i » $1—Arnold’s 
The History of the Uni yf died of cholera on Monday nigh« last, about 10 aon Bent Boston, $4 oo ira oe oa a bce ot a 1 tel nye + ate ae a 12mo ae p be Paes 


Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, 12mo, $1 50—Beza’s Latin 
Uestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes, 
by Tyler, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico- 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 
Il. FreNcH.—Collott’s Dramatic French Reader, 
12mo, $1—De Fiva’s E French Reader, 16 
50 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 


a Ollendori’s New Method of Learning French, edited 
byjJ. L. Jewett, 12mo, $1— 
an 


to do, 75 cts—Row- 
's Modern French Reader, 1 » 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $2 60. 
III]. German.—Adler’s Progressive G 
12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 


VO, 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 
IV. Iratran.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 22mo, 
$1—Ollendorffs New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 
V. Spanisa.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Ve and T. Simonne, 12mo, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cte—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 
Vi. HeBRew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 


edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 


VIL. ExsauisH.—Arnold’s Lectures on Moderna 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
{ Greek and Roman Antiquities, I2mo, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on —_— 12me, G1— Crosby's Ist Lessone 
in Geometry, 38 cte—laegar’s Class Book of 


12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited 


Prof. Reed, of P. Ivania University, 12mo, $1— 
Guizot’s Hi of Civilization; Notes rofessor 
NEWTON YOUNG LADIES’ INSTI-| Henry, of N. ¥. University, 12mo, $1—How’s Shak- 


Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology ol 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cts—Magnall’s Historica 


Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, $1— 


Markham’s School History of England, edited by Eli- 
r elie tak. 1% 


pty and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
nglish Lan » with Derivations, &c., 12mo, ri 
, I. 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’s Ancient anes, te, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wriglt’s Primary Lessons, or 
Child’s First Book. 
NEARLY ReEapvyY.—Boise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Linceln’s Horace, 1 lendorff’'s Klement 
ary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 


New Fashionable Upholstery 


AND FURNITURE STORE 


EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 


war inform his friends and the public that in 
addition to lfis Store No. 71 Cornhill, he has 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op- 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at all 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
ether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
JHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 
E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


{iG In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 

lyiz ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 


ENTAL NOTICE. The personal attention of 
the subscriber, to the mechanical, surgical and 
curative departments of his profession, will be continued 
at his well known operating rooms, No. 266 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, where those who are needing Den- 
tal tions of a high order, can obtain them upon 
hoaest and liberal terms. Whole and half sets of 
Mineral Teeth, perfect in their kind, will be furnished 
at various prices, and of different qualities, adapted to 
the mouth in the most easy and agreeable manner. Al- 
so, carious teeth filled with pure gold, on the most ap- 
proved Parisian method, and warranted, where the 
tooth is constitutionally good, for twenty-five years.— 
Teeth and roots will also be removed without pain, un- 
der the influence of chloroform or ether, with perfect 
safety and satisfaction to the patent. Other dental 
operations of minor importance, will receive due atten- 
tion; visitors to the city, for dental operations, are re- 
spectfully invited to call at the subscribers rooms and 

examine some beautiful specimens of work. 
8S. STOCKING, Dental Surgeon. 
april28 6mis 


POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 826 
Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to give particular attention to the prascripta of Physi- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and ical 
Pharmacy , and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur- 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- 
pensed at their establishment. june23 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


ei next school year-will commence on Monday, 
_& Sept. 3d. Members of the School and all who 
intend joining it, are requested to be present, if possible, 
on that day, as new classes in Latin and the moderna 
languages, are then formed, and other class arrange- 
ments made. 

One of the principals is always at School during the 
intermission at noon, for the convenience of pupils 
from the country, who remain in the city all day. 

*,* Catalogues containing terms, §c., may be had 
at the Bookstores of W. D. Ticknor & Co., and W. P. 
Tewksbury, and further information obtained from one 
of the principals at the Hall in Chauncy Place, on Fri- 
day und Saturday, Aug. 31, and Sept. 1, from 8 
o’clock till 5. THAYER & CUSHING. 




















YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
PITTSFIELD, (BERKSHIRE CO.) MASS., 
On the Boston Railroad, midway between Albany and 
Springfield. 

ONDUCTED by Rev. W. H. TYLER and 

LADY, with the aid of a full corps of accomplish- 

ed Professors and Teachers in all the Departments of 
a finished Education. 

The Seventh Annual Catalogue, affording all need- 
ful information, will be forwarded to applicants through 
the Post Office. 

Pi Summer Session of five months will commence 

ay 2. 

or healthfulness of location, ease of access, and all 
desirable facilities, the Instituteis unsurpassed 

Pittsfield, March 31, 1849. 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 

R. S. INGAIg.S, whose popular lectures on 

: Aycan nag chronic diseases, have been 4 

ae ne pogo - ew England, is now permanently 

Offive and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
wens tha Touint: ceedie: 4 istf nov4 








HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S 


NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 
—oR— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 

ONTAINING original music and selections from 
C the best n and American Composers. 
Consisting of Tunes, AntHEMs, Morets, In- 
TROITS, SENTENCES and CuaNnTs, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by Tuomas Hastinas & Wi. 
Liam B. Brapsury. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 


been ted fur their inspection and gratification. 
The eontains 400 3 the last 50 =< 
devoted exclusively to a of ts “caetanat 

most approved Standard i Tunes in the 


varignus metres, leaving the body of the book to be 

wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was d, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The MenDLSsoHN CoLLEC-~ 








W.P. ATKINSON. 


nN ee ting Committee 
septl- J. FRANCIS KIMBALL, Clerk. 
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POETRY. 


THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 
BY B. W. LONGFELLOW. 
i iling, 
T x15 is the Arsenal, From floor to cei 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms ; 
But from the silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villager with strange alarms. 
Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys, 
What loud lament and dismal mis-e-re-re 
Will miogle with their awful symphonies ! 





I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
Ia long reverbations reach our own. 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Ci.abric forest roars the Norseman’s song, 
And loud amid the universal clamor, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 


I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 

Wheels out his batthe-bell with dreadful din, 
And Aztec priests upon their teocalis, 

Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent’s skin. 


The tumult of each sacked and burning village ; 
» The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns ; 
The soldier’s revels in the midst of pillage ; 

The wall of famine in beleaguered towns ; 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder ; 
The ratthog musketry, the clashing blade ; 

And ever and anon in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and coutts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts. 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred ! 
Aad every nation that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
W ould wear forever there the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease ; 
And like a bell; with solemn, sweet_vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say—*‘ Peace.” 


Peace ! and no longer from its brazea portals 

The blast of war’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE WIFE'S INFLUENCE. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


“Beek a good wile of thy God, for she is the best gift 
of his providence.” 


‘* Margaret,” said Mr. Hammond to his be- | 
trothed, ‘there is one subject which I must dis- | 
cuss with you—perhaps you may consider it 
sufficient cause for recalling your promise to be| 
mine.” He hesitated, and the animated coun: | 
tenance of Margaret grew pale with apprehen- | 
sion. ‘Nay, dearest, do not look so distressed, | 
1 have no deadly sins to confess, and some wom- | 














en might consider it absurd in me to mention | 
this. Had | less confidence in you, Jess respect | 
for your religious faith, and life, and happiness, 
1 would not trouble you with my feelings, and 
prejudices—perhaps you will think them.”— | 
‘*Proceed, Charles; after such an acknowledge- 
ment, Ihave not much to dread.’’ He continued, | 
—“ you consider it yourduty, and it is your) 
pleasure, to attend in your Church religious ser-| 
vice on the Sabbath Day. I reverence the day, 
and always devote it to devotion and impreve- | 
ment; I read, meditate and study. But 1 do no 
feel it necessary, or agreeable, or my duty, to at- 
tend public service, and never have done so for) 
years. But if you become my wife, | shall | 
never object or prevent your going whenever it is 
your pleasure. I should perhaps respect and 
love you less, if you thought it would gratify | 
me for you to neglect this duty, as you regard | 
it. Only never ask me to accompany you; 1, 
should never do it willingly, and might make vou 
unhappy bv my refusal. Therefore, dearest, let 
this ever be an undiscussed subject between us. | 
I will with the help of God ever be to you a 
kind, devoted, indulgent husband, with firm con- | 
fidence in your love, judgment and piety.”’ 

Poor Margaret was filled with sadsess. She had | 
long koown Charles Hammond as the kindest 
an@ most devoted of sons and brothers. His 
character stood high for integrity and prudence, 
he had been to her atrue devoted friend, and) 
when he declared his affection for her and so-| 
licited a return, she had with the most perfect | 
confidence promised to commit the happiness of 
her future life to his love and protection. 

She pondered long and thoughtfully before she | 
replied. She answered him with hesitation at 
first, but her courage gained strength as she pro- 
ceeded. “ Charles, in this matter I must trust 
alone to my own judgment. I cannot, dare not, 
ask the advice of any one. You know that I} 
love you, | have told you so, and I can recall 
neither my words nor my affections, Whether | 
I am right in following the dictates of my own | 
heart in this case, time only can decide, bat I 
cannot venture to throw away the happiness, 
which has so long been associated with you and 
our future life together. I will become your 
wife. If lam wrong, my life must he one of 
repentance and submission.” 

They were soun married. He was ever kind 
and attentive, and willing, as he had promised, 
that she should attend Church, and provided a 
carriage for her accommodatign, whenever the 
weather or her healih made it desirable. She 
never asked him to accompany her, and never 
looked her wishes. She became a communicant 
of the church—and when she became a mother, 
her children were offered by her in baptism. 
Years passed away, her little ones became her 
constant companions in the services of the Sab- 
bath. Sometimes, to be sure, they wondered, 
“ why papa did not accompany them?” Her be- 
loved pastor was even a welvome guest; Mr, 
Hammond respected and acknowledged his tal- 
ents, piety and truly christian life ; but the cler- 
gyman had long known Mr. Hammond’s peculiar 
views and never introduced the forbidden subject. 
He was well versed in human nature, and trusted 
more to the silent home influences of the wife, 
than to ail the homilies ever written or spoken, 
though fall of trath and zeal. One bright Sun- 
day morning in early summer, when the cheer- 
fal chareh bells pealed their sacred music througn 
the still air, 

“And called each holy worshipper to prayer,”® 

Mrs. Hammond came, wiih her children dressed 
for Church, into the parlour where her husband 

was reading. ‘I think I will go with you, Mar- 
garet,”’ he said, laying aside his book. *‘I should 
like to hear your good minister to day.’’ O the 
deep joy which filled her whole soul as she walked 
o the House of Prayer that holy moraing,— 





“Bo clear, so calm, 80 bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky,”— 


leaning on the arm of her beloved husband while 
her children bounded before them radiant i0 
youthful beauty and happiness. 

This for twelve years had been her ardent de- 
sire, the more ardent as it was ungxpressed ex- 
cept to her God. Blessed were the services of 
that day to her. Never had her pastor poured 
forth such fervent prayers, never had the choir 
been so full of rich melody. Her own loving, 
hopefal, joyful spirit gave its own bright eolor- 
ing to all she saw and heard. From that morn- 
ing Mr. Hammond became a constant attendant 
at Church, and in a few months he joined his 
wife in the blessed communion of our Saviour. 
Mr. Hammond was the first to speak of the 
change in his opinions and manners. “I need 
not teli you, dear Margaret,’’ said he, “ what a 
reformation you have effected in your husband, 
by your constant compliance with his wishes, 
leng since expressed. Had you ever urged, or 
even asked me to accompany you to Church, 
such was my prejudice, my stubbornness, that 
probably through my life I should have been a 
stranger to the House of God. But now, dear- 
est, with you and our children, I trust long to 
be allowed to worship with you there. This 
change, Margaret, your own gentle, silent influ- 
ence, accompanied by your Christian practice, 
has alone produced, and I hope my whole life 
will prove one of devotion and gratitude to the 
kind Providence who has bestowed upon one so 
unworthy, a treasure so precious as my be- 
loved wife. 





« YOUNG EDWARD THE SIXTH. 


One, who was about his person, says “he was 
the beautifullest creature that liveth under the 
sun, the wittiest, :he most amiable, and the 
gentlest thing of all the world.’ ‘ No pen,” 
says Fuller, ‘‘passeth by him without prarsing 
him, though none praising him to his tull de- 
serts.”’ 

‘There isa beautiful anecdote recorded of 
him. Ridley had preached before him, and 
dwelt upon the pitiable condition of the poor, 
and the duty of those in authority to provide ef- 
fectual means for their relief. As soon as the 
service was over, the king sent him a message, 
desiring him not to depart till he had spoken 
with him; and calling for him into a gailery, 
where no other person was present, made him 
there sit down, and be coveyed, and gave him 
hearty thanks for his sermon, and his exherta- 
tion concerning the poor. “My Tord,” said he,, 
**VYe willed such as are in authority to be care- 
ful thereof, and to devise some guod order for 
their relief; whereia I think you mean me, for 
I am ia the highest place, and therefore am the 
first that must make answer unto God for my 
negligence, if I should not be careful therein.— 
Declaring then that he was, befure all things, 
most willing to travail that way, be asked Rid- 
ley to direct him as to what measures might best 
be taken. Ridley, though well acquainted with 
the kings’s virtuous disposition, was nevertheless 
surprised, as well as aflected, by the earnestness 
and sincere desire of doing his duty, which he 
now expressed. He advised him to direct let- 
ters to the lord mayor, requiring him with such 
assistants as he should think meet, to consult on 
the matter. Edward would not let him depart 
till the letter was written; and then charged 
him to deliver it himself, and signify his special 
request and express commandment, that no time 
might be lost in proposing what was convenient, 
and apprizing him of their proceedings. ‘The 
work was zealously undertaken. Ridley him- 
self engaging in it; and the result was, that, by | 
their advice, he founded Christ's Hospital, for! 
the education of poor childien; St. ‘Thomas's! 
and St. Bartholomew's, for the relief of the! 
sick ; and Bridewell, for the correction and 
amendment of the vagabond and Jewd ; provis- 
ion aiso being made that the decayed housekeep- | 
er should receive weekly parochial relief. The} 
king endowed these hospitals; and, moreover, 
granted a license that they might take ir mort-| 
main lands to the yearly value of four thousand 
marks, fixing that sum himself, and inserting 
it with his own hand when he signed the patent, 
at a time when he haa scarcely strength to guide 
the pen. “Lord God,” said he, **] yield thee 
most hearty thanks that thou hast given me life 


| 
| 


name !” That innocent and most exemplary life 
was rapidly drawing to its close, and in a few 
days, atthe age of sixteen be rendered up his 
spirit to his Creator. 

We have before us, at this moment, a fine 
original likeness of Edward, for which he sat to 
Holbein, and never did canvass more eloquently 
portray the lineaments of a countenance speak- 
ingly corroborative of what history has recorded 
of an individual. 


bears an impression of character so touchingly 
fine, that, even without a suspicion of its repre- 
senting a person of known celebrity, nu observ- 
ant eye can be hastily wuhdrawn trom contem- 
plating it. There is a plaeid majesty in the 
finely-arched brow, and a contemplative mean- 
ing in the full, dark blue eye, scarcely bearing the 
stamp of that which ‘is of the earth, earthy.” 


| This picture yields as fall a testimony as por- 
| tranture can give, tothe fond description of his 


attached aiteudant. ‘'The beautifullest, the 


wittiest, the most amiable, and the gentlest thing 
of all the world.” 





WORKS OF FICTION. 


Dr. Wm. Elder has some very brilliant, and 


foresble, and truthful remarks, in a late nomber 


of the National Era, on the character of novel 
readers, and on the direct evil effects of many 
Works of Fiction. He thus writes :— 


Some of them do terrible mischief to their sil- 
ly devourers, by rendering them callous to the 
plain, anvarnished misery which every where 
sulicits their regards in actual life—as extrava- 
gant cookery blunts the palate to wholesome 
toud—rendering then sensibilities irritable, mor- 
bid, feeble, approaching to exhaustion, by con- 
stant abuse upon the ridiculous distresses of 
ranting fools and hysterical puppiesof both gen- 
ders, paraded in literary puppet shows as cheap 
and mean as they are abungant. Moreover, the 
victims of this trashy extzavagance are kept reg- 
ularly drunk upon the small beer of sentimenta|- 


ism, which they mistake for the very wine uf 


life, and have their fancies juggled into imbecil- 
ity by highly-wrought daubings of preposterous 
refinement and impussible fortunes, and are ren- 
dered absurdly wretched and worthless because 
their visionary world reflects disgust and 2un- 
tempt upvun the contrasted meagerness of jncj- 
dents and meanness of circumstances which make 
up their real experience. 


There is another class of these books scarcely 
clean enough for description, Tobey are made 
up of corruption—an artificial compost, deprived 
of its grossest offensiveness, ready to be spread 
over the heart and distilled into the imaginings 
of the reader till the greedy soil is stimulated 
into corresponding rankness of piodaction,— 
These are often as gross as the criminal reports 
of civil and ecclesiastical courts, published under 
the same pretences, and ministering in their 
wantonness to similar ends. They must be dis- 
missed without more particnlar notice. 

There is stil] another class, much more pop- 
ular, because more decent, but infinitely more 
pernicious. They are distinguished from the 
coarser class, by the prostitution of genius and 
taste to the unholy work of corrupting purity of 
sentiment and sincerity of character, hy substi- 
tuting intellectual elevation, fantastic notions of 
honor, and refined licentiousness, in place of the 
meekness of charity, loyalty of duty, and relig- 
ious reverence. To describe them by their ef- 
fects is easier and perhaps more useful than to 
namethem. They may all be known, generally, 
by the mental intoxication which they presets, 
and the ungenial and unpractical tune of feeling 
which they infuse ; they disturb the repose of 
innocence, array, pride, passion, and ambition, 
against our peace, produce discontent with the 


| afford. 


At once noble and delicate, | 
} thoughtful and earnest, gentle and decided, it! 


ordinary circumstances of our condition, and un- 
fit us for the every-day duties of actual life.— 
They kindle the passions, but without purifying 
them; they tone the sentiments, but give them 
no direction or steadiness ; they wing the imag- 
ination, but present no substantial object, aod 
elevate the. intellect without enriching 1\s re- 
sources. Their effect isto sever the existing 
relations, and weaken the authority of law over 
the conduct of life. The reader grows familiar 
with the brave words and high deeds, but he 
finds no strength in them for the heroism of en- 
durance and duty in his own experience. He 
bubbles with the gass, glows with the heat, and 
dazzles with the light which he borrows; but the 
higher his range of thought, and the more sub- 
lime his elevation of feeling, he is only the mere 
blinded to his distance of departure, from truth 
and its securities. Kindled into a rage of rap- 
ture, the enthusiast mistakes giddiness for gran- 
deur, wildness for freedom, and convulsions for 
strength : and, ahove all, he knows not that he 
has all his ecstacies in a licentious heaven, in 
which the gift of Invention and the charm of 
Poetry are employed ‘to make Vice pleasing 
and Damnation shine.”’ 

There are many novels which have no char- 
acter at all, and many, also, that may be classed 
with them, though indicatible for their immoral- 
ity, which aie read by persons who are them- 
selves without character, or capacity for anything 
but the intense idleness of reading them—per- 
sons who devour tales as they talk gossip, stare 
at processions, and attend church, just to enjoy 
some keener consciousness of life than theirown 
emptiness and feebleness can afford them, I 
have known girls read bad novels by the cord— 
as they heard sermons by the hundred—without 
catching or retaining one idea from either, ex- 
cept some very girlish interest ia the particular 
hero of the story or of the pulpit, which hap- 
peoed to strike their fancy. Veteran novel read- 
eis these. They gulp them down as children 
cram stolen sweetmeats, finishing off a volume at 
a single sitting, and repeating the feat about six 
times a week, In twenty years, | have not de- 
tected in one of a dozen of these greedy guz- 
zleis of fiction, a thought or turn of expression 
gained from the best of the stories which they 
had been wasting their lives upon. Their gig- 
gle and gabble had caught no elevation of tone 
or worth of meaning from all the thought and 
passion through which they had been whirling 
their giddy facies. ‘They had managed both.o 
miss the advantage and escape the risk of taking 
in mach of anything good or evil, by always 
reading in the spasms of a hysterical paroxysm, 
which affected them in body and mind very mach 
as the whooping cough affects a child—the 
nerves vehemently shaken, the muscles in an 
earthquake, the lungs worked to exhaustivn, 
flushed cheeks, boiled eyes, and a sharp appe- 
tite for bread and batier; and sv, prepared tor 
the next attack. Their mothers sometimes 
complained, sometimes boasted, that they were 
“such great readers ;"? aud the poor girls treated 
themselves to the innocent delusion that they 
lived all the time in the land of romance, but | 
never knew anything happen to any of them, ex- 
cept prattle parties, pic-nics, and bad colds.— 
Poor girls! under the steam pressure of senti- 
mentalism they took a literary railroad ride 
every day, made up of dash, rush, a little zest 
of alarm, whirling landscapes, a culiection of 
strange faces, an occasional shriek, or a loud 
laugh, giddiness, fatigue, and finally the whole 
is dumped down at the regular depot, just as 
every body expected when they took their tick- 
eis forthe trip. [tis amazing how these peo- 
ple can fend off thought so successfully as they 
do. A girl, natutaliy clever enough, who had 
read all Walter Scott’s novels in this fashion, 
knew that ‘‘there was a serfand a jesierin Eng- 
land in Invanhoe’s time;’’ bat, when asked 
ubout the feudal system, answered, that she 
‘never bothered her head about polues.’’ An- 
other: “Dida’t you think Richard (the third,) 
as Booth plays him, exactly like Richard Ceur 
de Lion.” This is very deplorable; for the 
girls are not natural idiots—nor anything like it. 
‘They were only novel readers, and nothing else. 

Novels are read also by many who are capable 





| of their best influences, much as they listen to 
| music and attend theatres, for the easily got up | 
} excitement and pleasant relaxation which they 


I remember that professional men, who 
habitually read a good dee) more light literature 
than they confessed, spoke slightingly and im- 

patiently of Bulwer’s Zanoni, just because it 

| was too rich in thought, and embraced too much 
| philosophy to allow that happy mixture of lazy 
| intellect and luxurious feeling which they sought 
| for in the toyshop of imaginative literature — 
| They were fretted by the necessity of reflect- 


’ : ion, the unavoidableness of thought which the | 
thus long to finish this work to the glory of thy | hook 


compelled, so long as it was perused ; for 
|they were not quite capable of skipping and 
| dodging all the profound and beautful ideas 
| which the author crystalized epon the thread of 
| his story, as the inveterate novel gossips do who 
| manage w getover so much reading with so In- 
; tle thinking, by playing bo-peep with the hero 


| sodes of description, reflection, and disquisition, 


| by ranning the eye keenly along the solid pages, 
until they find his name again, or detect the re- 


jgraphs and quotation marks, which show that 

| the chataciers are at work again, and the story 

| is advancing. 

| 

| SOME OF OUR WRITERS OF FICTION 

THE PREACHERS OF TRUTH AND 
RIGH TEOUSNESS. 





Ja our own day we find some of our most 
popular novelists, like all our must famous poets, 
enlisted in the service of moral, social, and po- 
litical reform, Phe most fashionable authors of 
the day have become mediators between the vir- 
tuous and the abandoned. The centre table of 
the rich is loaded with appeals, in une form or 
other, for the poor ; not appeals fur alms, but for 
jusuce, for respect and affection—for the re- 
yards of practical fraternity. ‘he vices which 
would banish men and women from society, are 
not themselves banished fiom the thouyhis of 
that society ; but in a thousand ways the appeal 
is made, through the pages of these fascinating 
buoks, for pity, for help, aye, even for respect, 
to those whose pride of purity has hitherto re- 
pulsed them. ‘This advocacy is maintained 
bravely and efficiently through a hundred vol- 
umes of tales that might easily be named. The 
necessity of the gallows and the glory of the 
sword are brought up for judgment in our light 
literature, and every day the decision of thou- 
sands is secured for the good of the world. and 
the advancement of the better day coming. 
hese missionaries of reformation are in bad so- 
ciety indeed ; they keep company with publicans 
and sinners, but they have, nevertheless, the ad- 
dress to reach also the sympathies of the rich 
and the refined, and are doing their work with a 
doubly accelerated success ; disposing at once 
the sufferer and the oppressor to the happiest 
adjustment of their differeuces and interests. 
hey are preaching the new doctrine of human 
fraternity with a power and effect that will mark 
their efficiency deeply in the better order of a 
coming day. Coming tv the age that is just de- 
parting in such a questionable shape, they en- 
counter its honest bigotries, and suffer the oppro- 
brium of all sorts of alleged heresies, but they 
have a method and a charm, to match and over- 
master the resistance which would know how 
to muzzle the pulpit and padlock the press if 
they employed their liberties in any such service 
through the stereotyped forms of indoctrination. 

Dickens, for instance, writes without any sys- 
tematic formularies : without a theory of human 
nature, Or any special enterprise fur the amend- 
ment of society. He contents himself with pie- 
turing its sufferings and vices, its virtues and 
blessings. He paints life as it is, and delivers 
it over on his presentments to the apprehension 
of millions who would never have read the les- 
son for themselves, nor made the inferences 
which his stories fasten upon the heart and head 
as their moral and philosophy. Believing as he 
does that ‘* all men may be saved and come to 
the knowledge of the trath,’’ he demonstrates 
this hope in the worst cases of destitution and 
abandonment to which the realm of probability 
accords an existence ; and the reader, grown fa- 
miliar with such regenerations, extends his com- 
passions where before only his horror, if not his 
hatred, was evoked. When he draws a miser 
ora malignant, he makes him a loathsome as 
well as a startling possibility. 1 do not remem- 





sumption of the narrative by the short para- | 


ber that he has anywhere magnified and glori 
fied military murder, or given any cowardly and 
cruel support to the barbarous criminal cote of 
England, on which her tyrants and her slaves 
alike rest their security here aod their hopes 
hereafter ; he nowhere ministers to the mean in- 
humanities of caste, but everywhere rebukes 
them ; and thongh rioting in a wealth of humor 
as large as all the world of authorship besides 
possesses, he has never pointed the shafts of ridi- 
cule at any sentiment or movement that might 
lead in exemption its innocence and defence- 
essness. 


In all this I recognise a providential method 
of preaching tne truth of to-day ; and I hail ite 
ministers with as hearty cheer as if they came 
in the rough garment and leathern girdle of the 
old time Seers, | would, too, if that were pus- 
sible, that those who serve at the altar and those 
who thus preach in the streets, the drawing 
rooms of wealth aod the huts of poverty, were 
but rightly reconciled—that they neither clashed 
in sentiment nor forbade each other to cast out 
devils in their respective ways of doing their ap- 
pointed work. But if this cannot be, if ortho- 
doxies and establishments must ever, by a ne- 
cessity of their nature and position, resist the in- 
novatiors of reform, it is well that there 1s a 
light corps of pioneers who can iofase the spirit 
of liberty and the science of life into the litera- 
ture of the age, through avenues which no vigi- 
lance of conservatism can guard. We cheaply 
compromise for all the evil of the utmost practi- 
cable heense, for the great gain of so much 
freedom as the same channels open up to the 
right aod trae, There are books abroad inthe 
community, which pretend only to furnish the 
entertainment of a vacant hour, richer in their 
wisdom and more Joyal to the duty which auth- 
orship owes to humanity than the average of the 
sober treatises on society and moval science 
which claim the confidence and demand the as- 
sent of the more serious world. 

To the consciousness of this great responsibi- 
lity, and the perception of the influence of this 
species of literature, | ascribe Bulwer’s conver- 
sion from being the writer of the most pernicious 
class of novels, to the very high style of moral 
and humanitary sentiments which give character 
to his later productions. {Dr. Wm. Elder. 





IRISH ANECDOTES. 


Suowine THE [aish Minp accessiBLe To Pro- 
TESTANT JNFLUBNCE. 


The followiug anecdotes, as suggestive as they 
are amusiog, are from Rev. Mr. King, late del- 
gate to this country from Ireland. 


A farmer who was a Catholic, had a Protest- 
ant wife. He was indafatigable in his efforts to 
induce her to embrace the Catholic faith. But 
she was not easily turned. Aftera long time, 
in reality or in appearance, she wavered—pio- 
fessed to be open to conviction. She hada 
cuok, who was a shrewd old woman, of the stock 
of the Scoich Cuveaanters, And the cook told her, 
**tell the master to invite the priest, and give us 
an opportunity to converse with bim.”’ ‘he priest 
came, and the mauer was discussed for a long 
time ; the woman appeared to be convinced, and 
arranged it fur him to come at a given time and 
administer the sacrament; they having secured 
the privilege of preparing the wafers to be used. 
The farmer was fearful that his flour was noi 
fine enuugh for such a purpose. But the cook 
insisted that she could put io something to make 
it nice. The wafers were made very fine, the 
priest came, the ceremony was entered upon.— 
But just as the wafer was adout to be used, the 


in order to make the water a little more nice, | 
put in a trifle uf arsenic in it. But | suppose it 


ed into another substance.’ But the priest 
| would not venture it, and he was finally laughed 
out of the house. 

One of the Scripture readers in some discus- 
siva with th® people, Lad sent one of the Catholics 
| to his priest, to demand of him to prove from the 
| Seriptures some of his tenets. 
proving, the priest went into bis church and curs- 
ed and excommunicated this man, **with bell, 
book and candle.’? These symbols, are used in 
| excommunication, to indicate by the dovk the 
| passing of the eternal judgment upon the excom- 
| municated, and by tne bell, the tolling of the 
hoeli of his soul, and by the candle, the ex:in- 
| guishing the light of his immortal spirit forever. 
Connected with this, the man is cursed in his 

head, and his feet, and in all his members, in his 
| going out and in his coming in ; and all persons 
are fortidden to speak with him, or to pass him 
| any salutations, or even to give him a drink of 

water, or admit him to their houses. After hav- 
| ing undergone this cursing, the man secluded 
himself a few days, and then walked out to try 


| the disposition of the people. Bat wherever he 





| went, his neighbors addressed him with the ut- | 


been to see them for so long atime. He repli- 
ed, that he knew that they were forbidden to ad- 
mit hun ty their houses. But, said they, and 
can we not speak to you if you stand outside '— 
So he took out his Testament and read the Scrip- 
tures to them, to their great satisfaction. And 
as it was a very warm day, they brought forth 
some milk for him to drink ; and when reminded 
that the priest had even forbidden to give them a 
glass of water, they replied, ‘‘an’ sure he said 
nothing about the milk.” Things similar to 
these are occuring 00 a large scale, throughout 
the country. 

I have preached in districts the most hostile, 
and never have suffered any molestation. In 
une case | went, where some years before a 
Methodist preacher bad been violently assaulted, 
and had an eye knocked out, There was a vast 
crowd ; a man sept by the priest came among 
them ane attempted to make disturbance, by 


hearers themselves became impatient, and begen 
to justle him about. He then took out of his 
pocket a raw potato, and held it up, and to pro- 
voke a laugh and disturvance sai¢—* Here is a 
potato for you.” [ asked what would be thought, 
if | should go over to England, and tell, that in 
this place they offered me a raw potato. Why, 
they would think you Were savages. Go and 
boil it before you offer it to a stranger. This 
turned the tide of ridicule upon him; and he 
hung his head and said po mote. 

i was on a tour immediately after Lord Lynd- 
harst, as Lord Chancellor, had in the House of 
Lords uttered that famous saying —‘*These peo- 
ple deserve no consideration, for they are aliens 
in language, in blood and in religion.” The 
whole of Ireland was under intense excitement 
and exasperation. 1 announced a lectuie in the 
open air. They came out of their chapels in 
vast crowds. 1 announced my text—‘‘God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’ 1 preached 
till. 1 was able to speak no Jonger, and they still 
insisted on heating more.. Soon afier 1 went 
into a large village, where great opposition was 
expected; where | announced that | would @X- 
hibit some fragments of Saint Peter's preaching. 
There a large assembly gathered, and I read and 
expounded some passages in the Acts, where 
Peter's discourses are recorded, And when I 
had done, they gave ‘‘three cheers for Saint Pe- 
ter's preacher.” 











ryvHE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 
G1IOUS MISCELLANY, No. CLV, for Setem- 
ber 1849. Edited by Kev. Dg. Putnam, and Rev. 
George E, Ellis. Conrents .— 
1. Memoirs of Buckminster. 
If. Hymn for the Sanctuary. 
Responsibility for Opinion. 
IV. Evil. * 5 
V. Replies to Dr. Bushnell. 
VI. The Philosophy of Religion. 
VII. Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy. 
VIII. Notices of Recent Publications. 
1X. Religious and Literary Intelligence. 
X. Obituaries. 
CROSBY § NICHOLS, Publishers, 


septl 111 Washington St. 





EDINBURG, ECLECTIC, &C. 
HIS day published, the American reprint of the 
Edinburg Review for Ju’ 


ly. 
The Eclectic Magazine {i fi 
ot Wasas agazine for hegut with a ne head 


The New Englander for August, $3 a year. 





cook said—siop, | ought perhaps to say, that) 


will make no difference, as it is now to be chang-| 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY, 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY 
ACCURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, contains upwards of One Hun- 
DRED THOUSAND Worps, of which the Pronuncia- 
tion is clearly given. ‘The quantity, as well as the ac- 
cent, being marked, It embraces, also, numerous 
Technical and Scientific Terms, Phrases from rersge 
Languages, current in English Literature, ete., etc. It 
is FREE FROM ALL INNOVATIONS IN OR- 
THOGRAPHY, and presents the e as it is 
used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of England |. 
and America. This Dictionary is used and specially 
recommended by the Presidents and Professors of near- 
ly every College in the Northern States, and by other 
eminent scholars, among whom may be mentioned— 
Jared Sparks, Li. D., Hon. John Mclean, LL.D., 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D., Hon. T. Frelinghuy- 
sen, LL. D., Hon. David L. Swain, LL. D., Dr: Roh- 
ley Dunglison, Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Moses 
Swart, D. D,, Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL.D., 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., Henry W. Longfellow, A. M., 
Benjamin Hale, D. D., Hector Huwphrey, D. D., 
Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D. 


‘I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best au- 
thority.”” [James Kent. 

Tt will introduce the name of its author to every Li- 
brary in our country, and place it by the side of the 
distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded him.” 

{Judge McLean. 
City of Boston, in School Committee, } 
March 28, 1848. 


‘Ordered, ‘That a copy of Worcester’s large Dic- 
tionary be furnished to each department of the schools, 
to be kept as a book of reference.” Attest, 

8. F. McCLEARY, Secretary. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON—1468 pp— 
Price $375. 


This Lexicon having been re-written, and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly 50 per 
cents to its cuntents as originally published, 1s in its 
present furm one of the most complete and accurate,vo- 
eabularies of the Greek Language, and is pronounced 
by competent teachers and professors, better adapted to 
the use of Colleges and Schools in the United States 
than any other Greek Lexicon. Among its excellencies 
are the following:— 


1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 

2. Elaborate elucidation of the meaning and use of 
obscure words and phrases, the anomolous particles, 
etc. 

3. Exact and pertinent definitions, the law terms of 
the Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent 
and Blackstone, 

4. The insertion of the oblique and dialectical forms 
of anomolous nouns, verbe, etc. 

5. Comprehensiveness; it being confined to no par- 
ticular class of Greek authors, but covers the whole 
field of Greek literature. 

6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 


‘“‘This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.” 
[ Prof. Felton, Camb, 


“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”’ [Prof. 
Robinson, N. Y. 


‘Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet 
seen.”” Literary World. 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 


CARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLEC- 
TION OF CHURCH MUSIC. By L. Mason; 
greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and ster 
iing character of its music. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. 
Edited by L. Mason. This standard work is 80 weil 
hnown and used as to preclude the necessity o! any 
recommendation. 


THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G. J. 
WEBB. One of the most complete works of the kind 
ever published. It has received the sanction of the 
Boston Handel and Hayda Society, and the Boston 
Academy of Music. In style there is a great diversity 
it being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, 
and is specially adapted to congregational use. The 
Psaltery will make a valoable addition to the Boston 
Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought 
to be in every choir. 

THE NATIONAL LYRE. A new collection of 
| psalm and hymn tunes comprising the best ancient and 
modern compositions of established merit, with a 
choice selection of chants, &c., designed for the use of 
choirs, congregations, singing schools and societies 
throughout the United States. By S. Parkman Tuck- 
jerman, Silas A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. 


NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPT- 
ED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS, 
THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. 





Bat instead of 


|} (wo parts. By L. Mason and G. 


: | most kindness. Some enquired why he had not | 
| of the tale; escaping all interruptions and epi- | 


{ 


pushing this wy end that, I paused ; and the) 


| so much success int he practice of that celebrated Phy- 


douche, shower bath, &c. §&c. 


care of 8S. O, 


Jobnason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
| A collection of chorusses, from the works of Handel, 
| Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
|composers. This work embraces a larger collection of 
| chorusses than has been before published, arranged ina 
| form for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is 
| believed that, besides the additional interest which its 
| use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure} 
compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste 
ana facilitate the power of execution. Although pub- 
| lished ia the summer, several editions have been already 
sold. Price $7 50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in 
J. Webb, Professor 

in the Boston Academy of Music. It is supposed that 
j} any mother, or primary school teacher, who can herself 
| singy although she may know so litde of musical char- 
| acters as not to be able to read music herself, may by 
| the help of this book, be enabled to teach her pupils 
with good success, and thus prepare the way for a more 
| thorough and extensive course in higher schoo's. 


| THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
| Consisting of a great variety of songs, hywns, and 
| scriptural selections, with appropriate music, arranged 
| to be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, al- 
| so, the elementary principles of vocal music, prepared 
| with reference to the inductive or Pestalozziaa method 
| of teaching, designed as a complete musical manual for 
| common or grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and 
| George James Webb. This work has been prepared 
| with reference to the wants of common schools and 
academies, and is designed to follow the above work. 


LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS 
WIFE OF JOHN ADAMS, 


With an Introductory Memoir, ner grandson, 
CHARLES Francis Adams. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, with an Appendix, containing the 
Letters addressed by JonN Quincy ApDams to his 
Son, on the Study of the Bible. 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 
16 Water Street, and for sale by Booksellers generally. 

marcht7 





NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 


D*; J. K. PALMER, continues with great success, 
the new treatment of Bronchitis and other affec- 
tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced b 

| Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and employed with 


ician. 

Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem street, Boston. 
No charge for consultations or advice. Medicines and 
Iohaling Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 

unelO 





MOREY’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Western AVENUE, (Mitt Dam,) Rear or THE 
New Brick Block. 


gree celebrated Establishment having undergone 
thorough repairs, is opened for the season. ‘The 
Cold Shower and Swimming BATH, has been removed 
some two or three hundred feet further into deeper wa- 
ter, which at all times is pure and abundant. The La- 
dies’ Baths are entirely removed from thuse of the 
Gentlemen, and are provided with Female Attendants. 
_ Invalids and Children will receive particular atten- 
tion, 

TrrMs.—Season Tickets.— $4,00, or 12 Tick- 
ets for $1, single ones, 10 cents each. 

Swimming taught by a competent professor. 

Additional rooms have been added, with Fleeting 
Shower Baths, put up in the most approved style. Al- 
so, new Dressing Rooms, which will at all times be 
found perfectly dry and convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has been very much improved 
the prices have been somewhat reduced. 

The Ladies arid Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully 
invited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 o’clock, P. M. 

july7 uf TRUMAN MOREY. 





ORCHARD HILL SCHOUL. 


RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 

SCHOOL. Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding Schoo! in a new 
house planned and furnished ex ly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies, 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the FircHBuRG 
RAILROAD, 8ix miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified the rae in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known ellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing room, containing a 


Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
ers in Boston. 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 


REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos- 


ton. 
For further particulars, address Mr and Mrs Mack, 
ead, Esq., Boston. 








CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 Washi st, Period- 
ical Agents, ; aug 11 
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NEW HYMN BOOK, 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


HE Sabscribers would ask the particular attention 
of , and of Charehes and Societies gen- 

erally, to this new avd highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, sly to meet 
tre wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, es 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres, 
They have sought to wake the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that » not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, aid, many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 

years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 

fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns :—the nuniber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very groans the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very Jow. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hymns is in use. 

MAINE. 

Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 

New HampsHire. 

Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 


VERMONT. 


Pomfret; Windsor. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedbam; Gloucester; Northboro’?; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwankie. 
Lovistana; New Orleans. 

{G- Copies furnished for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 


{24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





WATERMAN’S PATENT VENTILATED RE- 
FRIGERRATOR. 

M*. Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public 

in full confidence that all the serious objections 

to the old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, 

without violating the laws that govern caloric. ‘The 

principal improvements are the ventilator, double cov- 


NEW HYMN Boon. 
ILLIAM D. TICKNOR & co 

Ww Washington and School Streets, have just b. 
ished a new and stereotype Edition of a. Woof" 

ymus, for Public and Private Devotion— Edix, d . 

‘ Sainuel Longfellow, and Rev: Samuel mr tle 
ees many additional hymus, handsomely bound 
te sheep,—Price 624. A liberal discount 
ph oar bi page na been adopted by sey. 
. * ’ 18: i 
that it gives great sitesiion tt kate 

idles ‘Wing are some of the testimonials in favor 9 
[From the Lirerary World.] 
nt @ collection of sacreg poetry and appropria 
'ymns, this book cannot be Surpassed.’? ma 
[From the Evening Gazette] 

“Tt is probably the most Poetical : H 
Christian poems adapted to the spiritual want ni" 4 
munity, that has been issued in our county ini 
as it does all the higher elements of relig 
tion.”? 

: [From the Daily Advertiser.} 
**It is well that the beauties of this collect; 
well known as to make : new Edition roa = 
a most happy selection of the gems of devo." 
poetry in England and our own eutulsy, wb 
tion of several very excellent hymns which first apes, 
ed in this work. _More than ‘one hundred ann 
hymes are added in this Edition» — 
aA [From the Daily Atlas.] 

‘or this excellent collection of sacred 
are indebted to the conjoint labors of the ge a 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and th 
Ber: Samuel Johnson, So far as we feel competent tg 
ju ge about such matter 3, we should think it well caley 

pee to meet the wants _f religious Societies, Asabook 

o zoligions péetry, suited to the reading of a person of 
refined taste, it is superior to any collection that w 
have examined. Besides the best Hymns of the En : 
i lyrical poets, it contains many “‘sacred songs 5 
—_ the ns of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bulfinch 

orton, V hittier, F urness, F rothiogham ana others of 
%; pavine Bards, 

ese Hymns are among the best in the collecti 
and the compilers have d igi i ret 
iaitiee Wetaben ten ord religious public a favor 
[From the Boston Courier. ] 


**A more valuable collection of devotional 
feel confident has never been issued. It eas to vn 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
take up the book for the first time without readin 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful in ie 
designs and execution must find a wide circulation in 
our Charches, and among the family circles of our coun. 
ry. 

[From the Boston Transcript. ] 

“While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts ama 
Wes'ey are here retained, there is many a Gem of te 
votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow. 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whose 
genius in this department of writing requires no further 





ers aud valve. ‘bere are several minor improve- 
ments, which, when seen, will be readily appreciated. 
They are made in the most thorough manner, and lined 
with zine of sufficient thickness to insure their dura- 
tion. ¢ 


WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER 
BATH, AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN, 


The Bathing Pan started on its mission of lealth and 
cleanliness from my establishment, fifteen years ago, 
since which, it has, by its own merits, worked its way 
to all parts of the civilized World, and thousands upon 
thousands have been sold, te those, who but for this 
invention, would have had no means of Bathing, owing 
to the expense and trouble attending the old bath tub 
and shower bath. My patent hand Shower Bath was 
invented and introduced as an adjunct to the Bathing 
Pan, thus allowing one to enjoy the luxury of a shower 


bath in the summer months, without being encumbered ® 


with the closet bath, the remaining nine months of the 
year, and has become a general favorite on that ac- 
count. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KET- 
TLE. 


Every year since the introduction of the Cooking 
Range, at the approach of Summer, I have had many, 
and urgent calls for an article to boil water in, without 
making a fire in the range. ‘The above is the result of 
my endeavors to answer the call, and is to my entire 
satisfaction. It will be found both useful and economi- 
calin hot weather, to all who cook by Range, and at 
all seasons, to farmlies that board either at Hotels or 
elsewnere. To Ladies keeping house in a snug way, 
and performing their domestic daties from choice, it is 
invaluable, and will answer for the Bachelor io his 
dreary lodging-room. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 


This article was invented for the special benefit of 
those who cook by Raage, but experience has proved 
it to be equally beneficial when used on cooking stoves, 
or before the wood fire. It combines economy with 
convenience, and gives entire satisfaction to all who 
have given ic a thor sugh trial, as it saves all the fat and 
juices of tha meat, and prevents the unpleasant odor 
always utteniing the process of broiling by the old 
method. 

N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, 
and it will be the sooner and better cooked. 


WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 


That safety and convenience should prompt every 
house-keeper to have a lantern is an indisputable fact. 
The objections to those now in use, are, that when the 
glass is broken the remaining portion has to be thrown 
away (although it costs twice as much as the glass) 
and the top cannot be cleansed of the soot that collects 
in it. My lantern is so arranged, that a new glass can 
be put in for the cost of the glass alone; and the top, 
being moveable, can be kept as clean as any other part, 
thus becoming a reflector, insiead of an absorbent of 
light, as in the old ones. The top being flat, any ves- 
sel can be put thereon, where hot water will be always 
in readiness, in case of sickness during the night, or for 
the gentleman’s shaving water in the morning, thus an- 
swering the double purpose of a nursery la.np and lan- 
tern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 


WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 


Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen 
furnisher, I have sought for a coffee machine, that the 
cook could manage, and always bring to the table pure 
extract of coffee without sediment, and have not found 
it; hence the necessity for improvement; the result, 
(after many experiments) is, the fountain filter, by 
which, cooks of the smallest iatellectual capacity, can 
always put upon the table the purest coffee, with the 
least possible trouble to themselves and the most com- 
fort to their employers. (Registered for Patent 1848.) 


INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 


The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it 
has long been considered an indispensable appendage 
to the nursery,—its peculiar form making it easy for 
the child, and convenient for the nurse, it being light to 
handle and readily emptied, both ends forming a spout 
to pour from. Since its introduction (about the same 
time with my Bath Pan for adults,) I have not been 
called upon to make one of the old pattera, or alter this 
in any way, it having given entire satisfaction as it 
was first made, The sale has been steadily on the in- 
crease ever since, and as it has been copied by many 
other manufacturers, it may be considered as having 
gained a worthy reputation, on the strength of its 
own merits, 

The above named articles, invented by the subseri- 
ber, are manufactured ait for sale at his Kitchen 
Furnishing Ware Rooms, 83 and 83 Corohill, 6 and 
8 Brattle and 73 Court street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and 
those already established, to procure every article ap- 
pertaining to the kitchen deparment, of the best quality 
and at the lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the 
City and avjacent towns, free of expense to the par- 
chaser. Those visiting the City by Railroad, can have 
their goods packed and seat to the Depot, in season 
for the evening train, by making their selection in the 


early part of the day. 
june9 Ss 7m NATH’L, WATERMAN. 





“THE ONLY ONE TO SUCCEED.” 


F® one of the leading Booksellers in England— 
“WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY IS 
THE ONLY ONE TO SUCCEED HERE.” Lon- 
don, May, 1849. 


*‘Our purpose is,—simply to recommend the present 
edition*of it, (Webster’s Quarto Dictionary) with its 
Copious additions to the text, as a highly valuable pub- 
lication, We hope that it will obtain a wide and pro- 
fitable circulation.”°—North American Review, Janu- 
ary, 1848. 


{‘*By a judge.” I regard this book as the most suc- 
cessful effurt—the best published American book up to 
this time.—James_ Brown, Esq., firm of Little & 
Brown of Boston, Feb. 1848. 


The very large and increasing demand for this work‘ 
affords the best possible evidence to the publishers that it 
is highly **acceptable to the preat bedy of the American 
people.”—The testimony of Booksellers is abundant, 
that it is ‘‘the only one” that does ‘‘succeed here,” in 
the United States. 

Published by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
and for sale by all Booksellers. afie june23 ‘ 





REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 
NO. 22 WINTER STREET. 
augl4 





A LETTER TO A YOUNG MAN who has just 
entered College from an older, who hag just been 
through—40 pages, a | blished 


endorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this collec. 
tion.”? 


Societies desirous of examining this work with the 


view of introducing it may obtain ies, gratis, on a 
plication to the Publishers. ne oe 


WILLIAM &. GASH, 


IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND- DEALER IN 
Britannia Ware, Tea Trays, Knives & Forks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPs, 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE § RETAIL, 








No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 


BOSTON, 
W.E. C., invites his former customers, and all pur- 
chasers to examine bis new stock of Iron, Stong 
Cuina and Dinner WaRE. 
Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 
Glass made and cut to order, Lamps of every descrip) 
tion repaired at short notice. 
WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
march3 





Albion Life Insurance Co. 





LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament, 
CAPITAL $5,000,000. 

A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks, 
DIRECTORS. 

Mattuew Harrison, Esge., Chairman. 
Joun Hamppen Giepstanes, Esq., Deputy Chairman 

Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 

James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 

Frederick Burmester, Esq. 

John Coningham, Esq. 

Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. 

Samue] Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 

David Riddall Roper, Esq. 

Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 

Kennard Smith, Esq. 

Edward Stewart, Esq. 

BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
PuHyYsicians. 

Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 

Johan W. Francis, Esq., M. D , New York. 

J. B. 8. Jackson, Esq., M. D., Boston. 
SuRGEONs. 

William Lobb, Esq., London. 

J. C. Beales, Esq., New York. 





J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 
Secretary—Epwin Cuariton, Esq. 
Actuary—Joun Le Capreva.y, Esq. 
Agents at Boston.—Messrs. WittiAM Hates and Samu 
EL Pace. 


Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits re- 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 

The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, bining al 
the advantages of the Mutual svstem, with all the security 
of a Joint Stock Company.@ It was established in the 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body o 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company’s engagements. It offers GreaTEeR advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Murs 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profit 
in CASH, very THRES YEARS, at compound interest, WT 
@UT ANY DEOUCTIOXN OR RESERVATION WHATEVES— 
whereas, in Mutual insurance offices no security oF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are held responsible for the los® 
es, and the Premiums are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


PERFECT SECURITY, arising trom a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of torty years stand 
ing. 

Saaneeee MAY BE FPA®D QUARTERLY; Nalf yearly, or an- 
nually. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
half the premium may remain unpaid for five years, on 
paying interest. 

Lire Ponicy Houpers participate at once in all th 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment 
the first premium, and share in the first tivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most 
other coinpanies, before becoming entitled to share in the 

rofits. 

. EIGHTY PER CENT., oR FouR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe aod America, are paid’ in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or appl 
in angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy holder. * 

No Cuanrce For Po.icy, or medical examination. 

No CHARGE FoR SBA Risk, to or from Europe, at any 
season of the year. 

Poticy HoLpers in THE ALBION donot sink the amount 
of their premium, but the insured is benefited every thirl 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company #n ia- 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a principal 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 

w Premiums for short terms of liie. 

Policies are granted to secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insured attaining the age of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre 
sentatives. 

A FALR CONPENSATION allowed on surrender of life poll 
cies tv the Company. 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents of th¢ 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive propoeals 
insurances on Lives, toany amount not exceeding $15,000 
or less than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptiona' 
cases,*to graut policies without reference to the 
Directors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in- 
vited to'examine into the advantages offered by this Com- 
pany hefore taking out policies elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
and all requisite information can be obtained on applicé- 


tion at our office. 
Agents to the Company 


Witriam IIALes, 
Samue. Page. for Boston and vicinity. 


ly No. 5 Merchant’s Exchange, 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


TO THE EARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HOSE having the earliest vols., ccan have them 
T bound in tha nase style with the late vols., (very 
neatly and durably,) for 30 cents a vol. The vols. 
1844 and since, will be bound ‘for 25 cents a vol., 
the same style of cpt | will be continued in all futare 
vols. ROSBY & NICHOLS, 

ag18. 111 Washington St. 











CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


UBLISH this day The Stars and the Earth; of, 
P Thoughts upon pace, Time. and-Eterait = 
American, from 8d London edition, with an intro 
baa SEe Hill. 1 vol. 25 st. 








BY & NICHOLS, 
septl 111 Washington St. 
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